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Judge Durham: An Honorable Speaker for Exponent Day 1980 


Exponent IT is happy to announce the selection 
of Judge Christine Meaders Durham as its Exponent 
Day guest speaker for 1980. The dinner, which 
is scheduled for Saturday, 31 May 1980 at 7:00, 
will be held in Cambridge at MIT's Ashdown House 
(corner of Memorial Drive and Mass. Avenue), the 
lovely site of last year's memorable dinner. 
Speakers for this annual event, now in its eighth 
year, are chosen for their contributions as con- 
temporary Mormon women. They have included 
Maureen Ursenbach Beecher, Juanita Brooks, Emma 
Lou Thayne, Lela Coons, Claudia L. Bushman, Jill 
Mulvay Derr, and Mary L, Bradford. The Exponent 
Day dinner commemorates the founding of the Wom- 
an's Exponent, the first women's newspaper west 
of the Mississippi, which was published complete- 
ly by Mormon women in Utah» from 1 June 1872 un- 
til 1914, 


Christine's appointment to the district court 
in Utah ("Her Honor Judge Durham,"' Exponent II, 
Fall 1978) brought her much public attention 
Jargely because Christine was the first woman and 
the youngest Judge (32) to be so appointed. 
Chris graduated withf{high honors from Wellesley 
College in philosophy and religion in 1967 and 
took her law degree from Duke University in 1971. 
She was a member 6f the American Association of 
Law Schools' Special Committee on Women in Legal 
Education in 1970-71. She was admitted to both 
the North Carolina and Utah Bars (1971 and 1974, 
respectively), and is also a member of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. 





Christine has been employed in a variety of 
endeavors--from teaching English (Boston), legal 
medicine (University of Utah) and family law 
(BYU) to a legal consultant and a private prac- 
ticing lawyer. Christine's career and private 
civic activities have always shown an interest 
in areas which help other people. She has been 
interested in providing legal services for the 
elderly (Center for the Study of Aging and Human 
Development--Duke); was a member of the Board 
of Trustees of Legal Services for the Develop- 
mentally Disabled; has been on the National 





The test of a great teacher, I believe, is 
the depth and degree of change he or she in- 
spires in the life of the learner. 


I have been blessed over the years with ex- 
posure to many great minds and many beautiful 
sduls, but some of the most profound learning 
I have had has occurred outside the classroom, 
and indeed frequently in unorthodox places. 


In fact, upon reflection, I have determined 
that the most influential teachers in my life 
in the context I set forth above have been four 
young people who have shared varying portions 
of it over the last ten years. Their names-- 
Jennifer, Megan, Troy and Melinda--were chosen 
and given to them by their father and me, but 
I often believe they arrived otherwise equipped 
with all the basics, not only for survival in 
this world but also for success. 


Their lessons have been as different as their 
personalities, and they have indeed inspired 
radical and profound changes in my thoughts and 
living. 


From Jennifer, my first-born, I learned very 
quickly lessons of unselfishness and organiza- 





Courtesy Deseret News 


Board of Directors ofthe Odyssey Institute, a 
non-profit agency dealing with drug and child 
abuse; was an ad hoc member of the Joint Sub- 
committee on Sex-Biased Statutes of the Utah 
Legislative Judiciary Committee; and was on the 
Advisory Council of the Department of Family 
and Consumer Affairs at the U. 


Christine is listed in "Who's Who in Ameri- 
can Women"' and was recently awarded the Salt 
Lake Jaycees' "Outstanding Young Woman of the 
Year Award" for 1980, 


Christine regards her family life as of prime 
importance to her. She is married to George 
Durham, a Salt Lake pediatrician and homemaker, 
and they have four children. Some of Chris's 
interest in assisting the mentally handicapped 


My Most Influential Teachers 


tion. Unselfishness because I could have pre- 
ferred to sleep at night and study during the 
days, in the fashion of "normal" first-year law 
students. But her needs for nourishment and 
nurture were clearly more urgent, and I learned 
to rearrange the things that can be rearranged 
to do the things that can't. Hence, also the 
mastering of basic principles of organization. 


As she has grown and flowered in all her 
beauty and tenderness, I have learned new les- 
sons from the simple, trusting, and intelligent 
faith of a child of God in the wisdom and con- 
cern of her Father. 


Megan, her younger sister, has reinforced 
Jennifer's lessons, and added so many of her 
own, With Megan, I struggle daily with lessons 
of patience and humor, virtues without which I 
believe eternal life will be impossible. Her 
quick intelligence and spirit of adventure 
challenge me constantly to grow, to be flexible 
and creative in my living and loving. 


Troy has brought into our home and my life 
lessons of affection and companionship. He is 
trying to teach me to listen more carefully and 
to take the time to share his world, one full 


stems from the fact that her youngest daughter 
has Down's syndrome. The Durhams have had years 
of practice in juggling first classes and then 
careers and professional and civic endeavors 
around pregnancies, nursing babies, and caring 
for their children. Chris feels that the judge- 
ship has allowed her more time at home, since 
the courtroom provides a more stable timetable 
than private practice. 





Chris had at one time thought to become a 
public interest lawyer, but her private practice 
was actually involved in business and securities 
Matters. Christine seems even more suited to 
the roles of the bench than those of the bar. 

As judge she becomes a problem-solver, not an 
adversary, a protector of the process, not a 
seeker after private rights. As she put it, as 
judge she must "keep the individual interests 
of the litigants from overpowering the system." 
To that office she brings not only her skill, 
but also her warm humanity. 


Raised far from the Utah she now considers 
home, Chris was nevertheless steeped in the 
waters of Mormonism. The gospel has in her 
life "acted as a catalyst. . . It keeps me 
moving, unsettled, energy- and achievement- 
oriented." Currently teaching the Gospel 
Doctrine class in her ward, Chris has also 
taught in Primary and Relief Society, was a 
ward chorister, and twice a Cub Scout den 
mother. 


Having been styled a "Renaissance woman''-- 
in part because she is as deeply intellectual 
as she is humanitarian--Christine presents an 
intriguing personality to study. Because of 
this, we of the Exponent staff are eagerly 
anticipating glimpses into Christine's thoughts 
and life this coming May. 


Dinner reservations must be made in advance. 
Inquiries about both reservations and accommo- 
dations should be directed to Judi Dushku, 

Box 37, Arlington, Ma. 02174, 





of curiosity and delight. 


And last, but certainly not least, of the 
young teachers in my life has been Melinda, 
now 2.1/2. Melinda is mentally retarded, and 
her handicap has caused me to probe deeply into 
my own attitudes about the essentials of "per- 
sonhood."" Melinda will never enjoy great in- 
tellectual gifts, and the life of the intellect 
is something I have always held in reverence. 


From Melinda I have learned to reassess my 
values and I have learned further that we are 
successful human beings to the extent we love 
and are capable of becoming loved and loving. 
Melinda is already a very successful human 
being, and the vision and joy she has brought 
to each of us who live with her and love her 
underscore what is perhaps the most important 
lesson I will ever learn--that the capacity to 
form meaningful and rewarding and eternal rela- 
tionships is far superior to the accomplishments 
for which many of us are willing, quite literally, 
to sell our souls. 


Christine Durham 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Copyright Church News, 23 December 1978. 
printed with permission. 
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——= The Genesis of the Denver Issue ——=| Denver's Past Mission Home 


: The initial gathering of our group early 
in 1979 did not stem from bounding literary 
ambition, but rather from the frustrations 
of childrearing. The common bond was a fore- 
boding sense we were becoming enmeshed in the 
tedious details of mothering, the inevitable 
result of which is a distorted perspective. 
However difficult it may be some days to 
realize it, we believe parenting is a fleet- 
ing opportunity that could easily pass by 
unembraced, To avoid regrets concerning our 
parenting later on, we explored various 
sources of enlightenment, with a firm re- 
solve to ease the plight of our children in 
having received us as parents. Some of us 
were drawn to methods of establishing loving 
relationships and strong self-esteem; others 
to health and nutrition; and still others to 
possible enrichment activities. Our concerns 
seemed to coincide with those of many others: 
the United Nations had declared 1979 to be 
the Year of the Child. 


Many books, sources, experiments, articles, 
and discussions later, we have settled back 
into comfortable mediocrity once again, but 
with one eye on the distant horizon and our 
spirits perhaps a little more receptive to 
the promptings of the Holy Ghost--a necessary 
aid for successfully applying all of the ideas 


we examined. 1979 is now a memory, yet hope- 
fully the efforts put forth during that year 
worldwide, nationally--and even right here in 
Colorado--will continue to be meaningful in 
the 80's and beyond. 


This issue reflects our desire to share 
our experiences. Although "children" seemed 
to be an obvious theme for us, we also wanted 
to include some observations on life in Colo- 
rado, as well as some thoughts on other topics 
unrelated to children, but of interest to 
other LDS women. As the project evolved, an 
increasing number of sisters became interested 
in it. Hence, the contributors to our issue 


CERO, MILE-HIGH Mormons 


Denver is called "The Jewel of the West," 
and in many ways it deserves that name. Spar- 
kling things have always figured in its history. 
It was here that Coronado first sought Fl Dorado, 
his city of gold. Denver became a boom town in 
the 1870s and 80s, full of vitality, excitement, 
and promise of fortunes to be made after the 
discovery of gold and silver. Anyone with luck 
had a chance to strike it rich, as the stories 
of Molly Brown and Baby Doe Tabor attest. And, 
though it was years before John Denver would 
tell the world about "Rocky Mountain High," the 
early settlers already had a glimpse of it in 
the blue skies, clear streams, and rugged moun- 
tains whispering promises of glittering wealth 
hidden beneath the alpine flowers. 


Denver was a mining town, a land of oppor- 
tunity, a Western town. The Denver of today 
smacks of the rugged individualism found in 
such towns. You can see it in a downtown laid 
out one street at a time, forming a crazy quilt 
of narrow streets and unconventional angles. 
You can hear it as you drive on the freeways 
over the unorganized urban sprawl. You can 
smell it at the January Stock Show, an event 
roughly comparable in importance to the "Days 
of '47" in Utah communities. The Jewel spar- 
kles brightly in such spots as the old Brown 
Palace, May D. and F. Department Store with 
its outdoor skating rink, and the gold-topped 
Capitol building. Many successful efforts are 
being made to polish the Jewel in the form of 
restorations of such old parts of town as 
Larimer Square, as well as additions such as 
the Denver Art Museum and the new Denver Center 
for the Performing Arts. Unfortunately, it is 
hard for these efforts to keep pace with the 
newer highways laden with tacky fast-food joints 
which are lapping up the countryside. With 
Colorado coal being viewed as a key to the na- 
tion's energy independence, the excitement, 
pressures and growth will make Denver a boom 
town for a long time to come. 


Much is made of our sunny skies. The demo- 
graphics cooperate in making Colorado weather 


comprise a very diverse group representing 
women in many walks of life. Our ages range 
from the twenties to the sixties; our family 
status from newlyweds to grandmas (singles 
unfortunately do not seem to flock to Denver); 
our activities from pickling to photography. 


In addition to the universal chores neces- 
sary for survival, our collective lives in- 
clude teaching, writing, editing, publishing 
chemistry, calligraphy, photography, art, ; 
dancing, and music. Some of these pursuits 
were inspired--or required--by Church call- 
ings, some are professional endeavors, and 


others were undertaken merely for their plea- 
sure. 


A few of us have returned to careers, 
having ushered the last of our offspring from 
the nest. Others have been making important 
career and community contributions right 
along since children were not among their 
blessings. 


The majority of us, however, are "not work- 
ing''--a classification we find amusing. In- 
deed, "working" in the usual sense of the 
word would be somewhat of a lark for the 
average Mormon mother at home. We find 
"housewives" also to be an unsatisfactory 
description. If we must be grouped under a 
title, perhaps a better one is what a friend 
from Finland told us was used there: "Home 
Mothers.'"' It somehow rings warmer and better 
describes our basic commitment. 


Beyond this, we were and are drawn togeth- 
er by our enthusiasm for the principle of 
personal progress--a determination to develop 
something besides thicker hips and fallen 
arches. 

> fern91 

Thanks to our Boston sisters for providing 

us this opportunity! 
cpc 





appear ideal. Can the statistics lie? No, but 
they can sin by omission. For instance, they 
neglect to report the omnipresent brown cloud 
caused by a pollution said to be the nation's 
second worst. Old Sol sometimes doesn't quite 
reach us down here pacing the highways in our 
gas-guzzlers. The annual snowfall statistics 
don't tell that we seldom have a white Christ- 
mas, Instead, we generally get a lot of our 
moisture in a few ill-timed storms in fall and 
spring which break the branches of leaf-laden 
trees and freeze the spring growth which had 
been seduced into thinking warm weather was 
here to stay. They also neglect to report the 
wind, which is sometimes a blessing, sending 
our polluted air merrily on its way to an un- 
suspecting Kansas. However, sometimes this 
wind is a force not to be taken lightly. 


Every few years it blows hard for days, with 
gusts of up to 180 m.p.h. It peels roofs off 
houses, demolishes trailer parks, blows wind- 
shields out of cars and carries garbage cans 
and loose children along like tumbleweeds in 
the breeze. It caused one Mormon mother to 
threaten to run away with the mailman if he 
would only take her someplace where the wind 
never blew. But in spite of the crazy tricks 
of nature, the sun still shines 70% of the 
time, which we enjoy, enjoy. 


It has been said that anyone living here 
who doesn't ski, hike, or backpack isn't manag- 
ing his life properly. Add jogging and aerobic 
exercise classes to the list and you know the 
"in' things to do. Whereas our ancestors stood 
out for their strength and endurance, we modern 
Mormons have a hard time keeping up with our 
neighbors as we try to "yun and not be weary." 
For Coloradans who love things "natural," real 
status comes in eating lower on the food chain 
than your friend. So as we sally forth with 
our whole-grain bread offerings for new neigh- 
bors, dried fruit in lunches, and wheat treats 
for after-school snacks, we appear to be in the 
vanguard rather than continuing the traditions 
of our foremothers. 


The Adolph Zang Mansion on Capitol Hill in 
Denver has a new long-term lease on life since 
it was recently designated to be permanently 
preserved as a National Historical Landmark. 
The three-story structure, which has been 
essentially unaltered since its construction, 
is now a museum, as well as being available 
by appointmer t for weddings, receptions, and 
seminars. Puilt in 1905 as the home of Adolph 
Joseph Zang, who came to Denver in 1882 and 
joined other "'gold-rush"” rich citizens in 
“owning a mansion on the hill," the Zang man- 
sion served as the mission home of the Western 
States Mission from 1951 until its purchase 
by Rodney Greiner in 1977 for historical pur- 
poses. When the Latter-day Saints purchased 
the mansion, President David 0. McKay stated 
he had never seen a building of such excep- 
tional construction other than the Tabernacle 
in Salt Lake City. Adolph Zang was the grand- 


father of Flora Zang Facer of Ft. Collins, 
Colorado, the only member of the Church from 
the Zang family. 





But if we Mormons are in step with the local 
trends in the area of health, we are out of 
step with the spiritual unrest around us. In 
spite of consciousness-raising classes, T.M., 
and rolfing (a process of vigorous massage in- 
cluding having the inside of your nose massaged), 
Denver has abnormally high rates of suicide, 
late-term abortion, and divorce. In Boulder 
County less than 50% of the school children 
live with both natural parents. As in most 
places in the mission field, Mormon youth 
usually don't blend into the crowd. 


Come visit us. Many people do and we love 
it. We like to think it is because of our beau- 
tiful location and our winning personalities. 
But occasionally we suspect it might be that we 
are the last stepping stone before the final 
leg of a trip to Utah from the east. We fill 
our shelves in early June for you and can change 
sheets in record time between sets of company. 
We have historic mountain towns such as George 
town and Central City for you to visit. Te 
Museum of Natural History is the largest and 
best of its kind in the world and sits adja- 
cent to the zoo. The Denver Children's Museum, 
the Denver Art Museum, and the Mint are all 
within walking distance of each other. The high 
country, such as Rocky Mountain National Park, 
is spectacular albeit a little far away. (The 
notion that Denver is in the mountains reminds 
me of the long-held myth that one could dive 
into the Great Salt Lake from atop the Hotel 


Utah!) 


A very successful herbal tea company here : 
picked the name "Celestial Seasonings" for their 
product. Though our area has plenty of spice, 
flavor and warmth, mile-high Mormons will have 
to wait a bit to find their celestial home. But 
if you are willing to drive a little farther to 
get where you are going and hang onto your lit- 
tle ones in a windstorm, it is very true that 


"'tis a privilege to live in Colorado." 


Kathryn C. Romney 
Boulder, Colorado 
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Who Is My 


Qur neighborhood was tense with fear. Judge 
Doyle of the U.S. District Court had ruled that 
the Denver Public Schools had knowingly encour- 
aged segregated schools and must desegregate. 
Northeast Denver, the area pinpointed as being 
the most blatantly segregated, was the pilot de- 
segregation area. The boundaries of the junior 
and senior high attendance areas would be re- 
drawn to bring the schools to the approximate 
racial balance of the school district as a whole: 
67% white, 19% Hispanic, 14% black. Secondary 
students would be bused to achieve this. Ele- 
mentary students were to be under the voluntary 
open enrollment system that had been functioning 
in Denver for several years. 


Parents were worried, rumor was rife. 
Both black and white parents were concerned. 
Those of all races in modest economic circum- 
stances feared the effect of the affluent 
schools, The Hispanic community was more vehe- 
mently possessive of neighborhood schools than 
any other group. A few adventurous families al- 
ready had their children in minority schools un- 
der the voluntary open enrollment plan, and did 
much to help calm the atmosphere by presenting 
facts. Our own family was less concerned, since 
I had been a yolunteer teacher's aide in inner- 
City schools for two years and knew what the 
situation would be--challenging but not fearful. 


In the next few years, many families moved to 
the suburbs or put their children in private 
schools to escape the problem. My husband Bob 
and I felt we could best prepare our children 
for the future by helping them face the prob- 
lems of and find the solutions to living with 
people of diverse backgrounds and values. 


In the spring of 1969 the school board pre- 

sented a plan for desegregation. A May elec- 
fted the school board majority to anti- 

integrationist and brought a law suit to stop 


integration. The summer was a chaos of court 
trials, appeals, presentations and rejections of 
desegregation plans. Finally, Justice Brennan 

of the United States Supreme Court ruled that the 
integration plans be restored for the fall, 


Thus our oldest child, Kevin, an eighth 
grader, was the first of our children to exper- 
ience court-ordered integration; our three daugh- 
ters were still in elementary school. The school 
year began peacefully, with much preliminary 
work done by concerned parents of the PTA. 





In early summer of 1846, a small band of 
forty-three Mormon converts from Monroe County, 
Mississippi, arrived at Fort Laramie, expecting 
to meet Brigham Young's wagon train. To their 
consternation, they learned the main group of 
Mormons had decided to winter in Iowa and would 
come the following year. They decided to winter 
east of the Rockies, taking the advice of a 
trader named Renshaw, who offered to guide them 
to Fort Pueblo on the Arkansas River, a trading 
post built in the early 1840s. Anticipating a 
milder climate than that of Fort Laramie, they 
arrived 7 August 1846 and settled below the fort. 
They built houses, planted turnips, pumpkins, 
and melons, trading their labor for corn at the 
fort. 


Some of the brethren, returning to Mississippi 
for their families, met the Mormon Battalion and 
told them of the Pueblo settlement. Soon the 
Battalion sent a detachment of laundresses and 
their children, with their husbands as guards, 
to Pueblo, along with some sick soldiers, Later, 
two more detachments of sick soldiers were sent 
to winter there, 


The Mormon encampment of 275 souls at Pueblo 
was well provisioned, reported a Lieutenant 
Ruxton who was passing through. They had a 
church for worship and dancing, "and were a 
far better class than the generality of Mormons." 
They were the first American families to live 
in Colorado, and the seven babies born that win- 
ter were the first white Americans born in Colo- 
rado. Mormon Pueblo was the largest white set- 
tlement in Colorado until the Pikes Peak gold rush. 


The Pueblo Mormons made plans to meet the main 
body of the Saints the following summer. On 
1 June, seventeen men rode to meet Brigham Young 


Neighbor? 


Widely publicized plans for boycotting the 
schools did not materialize. There were some 
instances of violence, but everyone seemed to be 
feeling things out. In their fear, the blacks 
stuck together for power, so the whites learned 
to keep a friend or two handy as a deterrent. 
Since extortion was rampant, the children began 
to carry only enough money for lunch, and to 
leave valuable possessions at home. 


The 1970-71 school year opened with far more 
hostility. George Washington High School had 
several riots and was closed for 2 short period 
of time to revamp schedules in order to leave no 
lunch hours, study halls, or free time. At Hill 
Junior High, tensions reflected the problems at 
the high school, but for the most part they sim- 
mered under control. As a ninth grader, Kevin 
was very much aware of animosities. One of his 
Mormon friends was set upon by a gang of black 
girls and took quite a beating because, "I 
couldn't hit a girl back." Roxanne, in seventh 
grade, where a better adjustment had been made by 
the younger students, had a number of black friends. 


Near the middle of the year, Kevin came home 
from school, aching but not seriously injured, 
from a riot at Hill between blacks and whites, 
Coincidentally, there was a PTA spaghetti supper 
that evening, which became the best-attended PTA 
function in the history of the school. 


Mr. Deitsch, the principal, announced that we 
would discuss the day's events after supper and 
that we could stay as long as anyone wished to 
talk. Fears and anger were voiced by parents of 
both races, but understanding began to grow as 
both black and white parents expressed their 
goals for their children and tried to explain 
their cultures to one another. 


It was a turning point. The parental commun- 
ication achieved that night continued as We, both 


black and white parents, tried to help our chil- 
dren cope with new experiences. In the coming 
months the young people slowly began to take the 
measure of each other, make tentative friend- 
ships, and become less fearful, which lessened 
the need to travel in groups. 


The teachers were also learning to cope with 
the new mix of students, some more effectively 
than others. In Roxanne's social studies class, 
the frightened teacher didn't know how to handle 
the minority students, and discipline broke down. 


MORMONS IN COLORADO 


at Fort Laramie. President Young sent Amasa M. 
Lyman and three others to Pueblo to direct those 
Saints to the Great Basin. The Pueblo soldiers 
of the Mormon Battalion had orders to go on to 
California via Fort Laramie, and they followed 
Brigham Young by three days. They were mustered 
out of the service in Salt Lake, however, and 
did not go on to California. 


The soldiers of the Battalion had been in- 
structed by Brigham Young to watch for land 
suitable for settlement. The sick detachments 
from Santa Fe and beyond had passed through the 
San Luis Valley and reported favorably upon it. 
Later on, under President John Taylor, the presi- 
dent of the Southern States Mission, John Morgan, 
was seeking a place to settle some of his new 
converts nearer to Zion, With the help and 
experience of Lawrence M. Peterson of Cebolla, 
New Mexico, and some Alabama Saints who had al- 
ready settled in Pueblo, the new Saints came to 
Los Cerritos in the spring of 1878, two years 
after Colorado had become a state, They leased 
land from the original Mexican-American settlers, 
a room was arranged for worship and Sunday 
School, and a day school was organized for the 
children, 


The following year they bought land for a 
town and named it Manassa in honor of the origi- 
nal settlers, descendants of Manasseh, who had 
come from Mexico in the late 1840s and early 
1850s. By 1880 there were several settlements 
in the area, making it possible for San Luis 
Stake to be organized in 1883, 


In 1901 the sugar factory in Grand Junction 
was having difficulty getting enough sugar 
beets to process, Famous for their thrift and 
hard work, Mormon farmers from the Lehi, Utah 





Two twin black girls made life difficult for Rox- 
anne and her close friend, Monica. They would 
empty the pencil sharpener on their heads, poke 
them with pins, and inflict on them other dig- 
nity-damaging annoyances, Roxanne and Monica 
decided, with parental encouragement, to fight 
the problem a new way. They determined to make 
those girls their friends. By-returning pleas- 
antness for pestering, they achieved their goal 
and the four of them were close friends for sev- 
eral years. As academic learning, social stud- 
ies was a disaster that year, but as social ed- ' 
ucation, it was priceless. 


Our older children paved the way for new ex- 
periences for the younger girls. Diana had the 
challenge of explaining the then-Mormon stand on 
black exclusion from the priesthood to her ninth 
grade Minority History class without making ene- 
mies of her black friends. She met it success~ 
fully and it was a real growing experience for 
her. 


In 1973, Judge Doyle ruled that the entire 
school system was a "dual system,"' and must be 
desegregated "root and branch."' The plan he 
finally accepted continued for the whole city 
what we of the northeast section had been 
practicing for five years. 


Denver schools have been partially desegre- 
gated for ten years, totally for five. I have 
been a teacher at the elementary level these 
past five years while my children have been 
attending at the secondary level, I have seen 
great development in understanding and accept- 
ance of both older and younger children for one 
another. Additionally, I feel that the greater 
diversity of people has made it easier for our 
own children to live their religious standards. 
And they have learned to choose their friends for 
what they are rather than for what ethnic group 
they come from. Until I meet them, I generally 
don't know to what race my children's friends 
belong. For our family, fear has been replaced 
by experience. 


Elizabeth Clawson 
Denver, Colorado 





area were invited to settle in the Blue Stone 
Valley near Grand Junction to raise sugar 
beets, fruit and other crops. They developed 
a good-sized colony of farms. 


From the time of the gold discovery in 1858, 
Denver was the headquarters for the gold rush, 
outfitting and supplying the mining camps. Sin 
flourished, and Mormons had little to do with 
that part of Colorado. In 1896 the Colorado 
Mission was opened in Denver under John W. Taylor, 
with headquarters in the McPhee Building, not far 
from the red-light district. Feeling the need 
for a building of their own, the mission, under 
Joseph A. McRae, built a square, two-story 
building of red brick in 1903 to house a chapel, 
mission office and mission home. 


In 1907 the mission was enlarged to include 
New Mexico, Nebraska, parts of Wyoming, Iowa 
and South Dakota, becoming the Western States 
Mission. When John L. Herrick became mission 
president in 1909, there were 654 members in 
the Colorado part of the mission. Ten years 
later, at the time of the dedication of a new 
chapel and mission home, the mission popula- 
tion had jumped to 4500, In 1938 the Denver 
District of the mission was organized and be- 
came the Denver Stake on 30 June 1940. Wards 
stretched from Cheyenne and Laramie in the 
north to Pueblo in the south. 


Today there are nine stakes in Colorado and 
one in Wyoming which encompass the area of the 
old Denver Stake, Four other stakes, headquar- 
tered in Lajara (the old San Luis Stake), Grand 
Junction, Meeker, and Durango, team with the 
Colorado Denver Mission to complete the roster 
of Church membership in Colorado. 


Elizabeth Clawson 
Denver, Colorado 
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——————————— 


When my son Josh was two and my daughter 
Becky was nine months old, I began seeking a 
childrearing method I could heartily embrace. 
For the first time, Josh was powerfully defying 
me. He refused to nap. Becky was beginning to 
get into all of Josh's toys--thus the advent of 
fighting in our house. So I signed up for a Dr. 
Thomas Gordon's Parent Effectiveness Training 
(P.E.T.) instructor's workshop. I looked for- 
ward to it as a means of fulfilling myself 
through teaching and as a means of finding 
answers to my own confusion about parenting 
methods. 


Now, a year after taking the seminar, I find 
it has amply met both needs. P.E.T. has given 
me a framework for parenting which makes sense. 
It is workable, practical and kind. In addition, 
my experiences teaching P.E.T. have been very 
fulfilling personally. My most rewarding PSBeTy 
teaching was my all-Mormon P.E.T. class, which 
was made up of a dozen Mormon friends and re- 
ferrals. 


When no non-members had signed up for my 
April 1979 class, I decided to capitalize on an 
opportunity to share parenting problems with 
Mormons in the open setting of P.E.T. We met 
in the homes of class members in order to de- 
crease the tuition cost. Meeting in homes also 
created a more intimate atmosphere than a rented 
room. Our class felt an immediate rapport with 
one another. What a refreshing and warm experi- 
ence to be together sharing real problems! We 
were all glad to get away from the idealized 
discussions of the eternal divinity of mother- 
hood or the leadership role of the priesthood. 
Sharing nitty-gritty, sometimes heart-wrenching, 

_ problems created trust, knowledge and depth in 
our relationships. We were able to share our 
common Mormon values and unique cultural back- 
ground without the embarrassment or hesitation 
that we sometimes feel in mixed groups. The 
class established an honest sharing I had never 
before encountered in a Mormon group. No one 
felt it necessary to maintain the facade of the 
perfect, harmonious Mormon family. 


P.E.T. encourages an attitude of equality be- 
tween parent and child. Bishop Thayne, a member 
of our class, summed up a basic P.E.T. theory 
when he said, "We need to give up being the big 
authority and seek to make our children our 
friends." Communication skills are taught in 
the course to provide a framework for a better 
friendship. But P.E.T. does not encourage per- 
missiveness. The course teaches an alternative 
to both authoritarian and permissive styles of 
parenting. Ina disagreement between parent and 
child, the party who can impose his will on the 
other party feels as if he has "won." The au- 
thoritarian parent uses his power over the child 
to win at the child's expense. The permissive 
parent allows the child to win at the parent's 
expense. Either way, someone loses and resent- 
ment results. P.E.T. provides practice in using 
an alternate problem-solving technique in which 
parent and child oly mutually acceptable so- 
lution. Both win. one loses. 


Another important concept taught by P.E.T. is 
problem ownership. If the child's needs are not 
being met (no friends, bad grades, hates Sunday 
School class), it is the child's problem. The 
skill to use is "Active-Listening"--listening to 
the child in an accepting way so he can solve 
his own problem. If the parent's needs are be- 
ing abused by the child (loud music, no nap time, 
teenager taking parent's car), it is the parent's 
problem and '"I-Messages" are used. I-Messages 
let the child know the parent's feelings about 
his behavior in a strong, but non-threatening 
way: "When the music is loud, I feel very frus- 
trated because I cannot think to write my P.E.T. 
article." When parent and child have a con- 
flicting need (child desires to pick garden veg- 
etables, parent wants to wait until they are 
ready to eat), the problem-solving technique 
provides a series of steps to brainstorm and im- 
plement a solution both parent and child will 
feel good about. Environment modification is 
another tool taught to avoid conflicts, espe- 
cially in dealing with young children. For 
example, instead of worrying about the vase on 
the coffee table being broken by an eighteen- 
month old, move it. 


After the eight-week class was completed, I 
interviewed some members of the class on the 
specific areas of Mormon values and culture which 
sometimes seem to conflict with P.£.T. I could 
have stayed another hour or two at each home 
discussing the ideas that evolved from my ques~ 
tions. 


~ All Mormon Parenting Class 


P.E.T. class reunion. 
ner, David Isom, Bishop Lloyd Thayne, Lila 


(Back row: Mitsi Gara- 


Cockerham, Susan Isom. Front row: 
hard, Faye Arnold, Val Eberhard) 


Karen Eber- 


How has the class changed your family life? 


Karen, a former Relief Society president and 
sensitive mother of children ages 9, 7, and 4 
reports: 


"J was overwhelmed. Before P.E.T., I felt we 
always needed to convince the children of our 
superior parental opinions. I wanted everyone to 
agree in order to maintain an atmosphere of con- 
sistency and harmony. Now, we don't all have to 
agree. Our communication level is better. I 
can hear each child's feelings more than just 
his words. Repeating back the feeling the child 
has in order’to help him identify it ("You are 
angry because Daddy said you couldn't have can- 
dy") is more effective than giving advice. 


Now the children can solve their own problems. 
When I use active listening, my children are 
more open. My child who withdraws is more ac- 
cessible. The defensiveness of another child is 
gone. Because I listen to her, my youngest 
child no longer whines, and her self-esteem is 
stronger." 


Bishop Thayne, 4 middle-aged father of one teen- 
aged and two grown daughters, describes himself: 


"J was a ‘typical parent,’ vacillating be- 
tween being domineering and permissive. There 
was very little problem-solving. I was heavily 
involved in decision-making both as a bishop and 
in my family: If people came to me with prob- 
lems, I tried to give them answers instead of 
letting them solve their own problems. I felt 
I'd failed if those under my leadership--chil- 
dren or ward members--failed. I have not 
changed 100%, but I have a better understanding 


of problem ownership." 


Mitsi, an only child and the mother of two very 
active boys ages 4 and 2 talks about changes she 
has made: 


“p.£.T. made me aware of more constructive 
ways to communicate with people; the problem has 
been implementing them with my young children. 


"T'tye found it's okay to express how I feel. 
It's one thing to know my children have feel- 
ings, but they need to know I have feelings too. 
This can instill in them compassion for others’ 
feelings. 


"I've learned I can give a little on what 
kind of behavior I accept from children and not 
be so domineering and controlling. .I can let 
them exercise more of their initiative, will 
power, and desires so they can develop properly. 


"Understanding that anger is a secondary re- 
action to a more basic feeling--such as fear, 
frustration, embarrassment--has been helpful. 
Now when Jess (4) endangers his life by driving 
in front of cars on his big wheel, I can explain 
my fear to him of his losing his life--as well 
as my anger. It has been healthy for me to 
learn I can express my. own anger, and important 
to teach my children that they can, too." 


Faye, a convert and mother of two school-aged 
children as well as a new baby says: 


“We found the big kids were controlling our 
home. We had become permissive with our chil- 
dren. Lou and I felt that we were almost ‘abused’ 
by them. P.E.T. got us back into a balance of 
cooperation." 

Do you find any conflicts between P-E.T. and 
the Gospel? 
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Faye: MI found no doctrinal conflict; only con- 
flict in practice. In our Mormon society I some- 
times feel guilty for using the problem-solving 
method with my children because obedience is 
stressed so much in the church. But I personally 
and doctrinally feel good about P.E.T." 


Candy, a quiet mother of two school-aged girls 
and a baby son, says: 


"You know the scripture that says it is 
better to put a millstone around your neck and 
drown than to offend one of these children. I 
feel that so much yelling and making the chil- 
dren mind for the sole sake of the parent is of- 
fending the children. If you follow P.E.T. 
you can't offend them. It is a way of living 
harmoniously and getting problems solved." 


Mitsi: "The only part I found conflict with was 
P.E.T.'s teaching that parents should accept the 
child's values no matter what they are fice Kerk 
they conflict with your own. This idea reflects 
the current popular philosophy that all things 
even values, are relative and nothing is abso- 
lute. However, in the Church we believe there 
are some absolutes--for example, we will never 
accept the new morality--and that these values 
must be taught by us to our children. 


"I find, however, that the I-Messages, Prob- 
lem-solving and Active Listening techniques are 
completely consistent with the Gospel." 


Are there any common parenting patterns that you 
see in the Church which are unique to our Mormon 
culture? 


Karen: "I feel there is pressure in the Church 
for your family life to appear harmonious. 
Those are difficult pressures. 


“But I feel a new haxmony in our famaix no 
cause of P.E.T. Until family members really — 
get in tune with each others' feelings and 
needs, these is no harmony. In our family, we 
now listen no matter what, We care enough to 
take the time to listen, which includes allowing 
for disagreement. “By allowing true expression 
of feeling and listening, we have created a new 
kind of harmony. 


"By striving to be spiritual and to educate 
our children about the Savior and about our re- 
lationship with a Supreme Being, we also give 
the children a sense of well-being and security 
some children don't have. If children have a 
good relationship with Heavenly Father, they 
have learned there is always someone to fall 
back on if other relationships fail." 


Faye: "Instead of being supportive of each 
other, Mormon mothers are too competitive. 

There is this idea that each woman must be com- 
petent in all aspects of child-rearing and home- 
making. For example, I decided with a friend to 
mutually clean our houses. She came to mine and 
we chatted as we did it~ together, and then we 
both did hers. I felt some criticism from ward 
members as if I couldn't do it by myself. I 
find criticism more frequent than praise. If 
Sister Jones in the ward has a child who is 
causing problems in a primary class, she is more 
likely to hear about that than the excellent job 
she is doing with her other children. 


"We need to be glad for our individual selves 
and talents and not be forever comparing our- 
selves to the super mother in the ward. Each | 
mother needs the peace of individualism--knowing 
her own strengths and weaknesses and being glad 
for who she is. We compare ourselves with others 
so much that many times we feel it is a weakness 
to share problems and lean on each other. 


"T do, however, see 2 positive trend in the 
Mother Education lessons and the new R.S. goal- 
setting programs. They deal more with the nit- 
ty-gritty and less with the ideal." 


Bishop Thayne: "Mormon families give added em- 
phasis to moral and physical values--e.g-, SEX- 
ual morality and the Word of Wisdom. Problems 
are created when parents don't know how to deal 
with values conflicts over these issues with 
their children. If parents advise children to 
follow their values simply because they say so 
or the prophet says So and the parent is not 
personally convinced, then everything crumbles. 
Some parents play the role of active membership 
because of peer pressure, but do not have per- 
sonal testimonies." 


Cont. 
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Do you see a conflict between the concept of 
obedience in the Church and P.E.T.'s emphasis 
on parent-child equal relationships? 


Karen: "I accept and live a lot of the gospel 
through blind obedience, but I've found more and 
more that it's all right to ask questions. I 
want my children to question enough that their 
eventual convictions will carry them through 
difficult times. I want my children to embrace 
the Gospel so much sometimes that I almost want 
to force it, but I know forcing can make chil- 
dren go in the other direction. 


"It seems that when there are parent-child 
values conflicts, the child will borrow from the 
parent's strength until he/she is strong, if the 
relationship between parent and child is good. 
If we hear children's feelings and needs when 
they are questioning and don't put them down for 
their different values, it will smooth the rela- 
tionship. I think there's a human need to be 
sure that what we are doing is right. When a 
friend or child become inactive in the Church, 
it is a personal threat. We sometimes aim to- 
ward blind obedience because it requires less 
personal responsibility and is therefore less 
difficult." 


Faye: “Obedience doesn't fit into P.E.T., but 
it is a big word in the Gospel. I think when 
you trust and believe in yourself and your 
children, there is less need for strict obedi- 
ence. Obedience to me is the lowest level of 
family relationships. It is on the level of 
thirst, hunger and shelter. The higher level is 
helping through love. When love in your family 
is strong, you do for each other more willingly; 
obedience is not needed. And family members! 
needs get met." 


Bishop Thayne: ''To me the primary commandments 
are love and charity. If those two commandments 
are lived, all else falls in place, including 
obedience. You don't have to demand blind obed- 
ience in order to teach righteousness." 


Candy = 





"Children learn decision-making a little 
at a time. They need to be taught to make many 
decisions as they grow up in order to make good 
decisions when they leave home. Before the 
class, I was worried about losing control of my 
children as teenagers if I forced them to do what 
I want now. I feel I need to teach them. my 
values now; later they'll choose their own val- 
ues. I will accept my children--whatever values 
they may choose. 


"I look at obedience to Heavenly Father as 
keeping my end of a contract. If I live a com- 
mandment, there are certain promises in the con- 


tract. If I break the contract, there are nat- 
ural consequences. We are not supposed to obey 
blindly. We need to pray about decisions and 


get a personal understanding. If a parent 
teaches a child obedience for its own sake, the 
child will withdraw or rebel. Heavenly Father 
does not force us to live the commandments. 
Jesus was chosen because he valued human free 
agency. I don't see how people can think that 
forced obedience is a good way." 


Has P.E.T. been helpful in teaching your child- 
ren values? 


Candy: "Yes, I think we feel in the church that 
we have the truth and therefore we want to force 
our children into that truth. But we're all 
converts. The children have to come to a point 
of decision themselves. It is detrimental to 
our relationship with the child in the area of 
values when we start Nagging. It's common to 

do so, but it causes bad feelings. We're so 
sure we're right that we're not willing to 
listen. It blows the issue out of proportion 
and makes the child think we care more about a 
value than we do about the child and our rela- 
tionship with him." 


Bishop Thayne: "P.E.T. has given me much food 
for thought in teaching values. I don't know, 
though, if I have come to the point of coping 
effectively with the issue myself. It is one 
thing for me to tell parents not to feel respon- 
sible for their children's choice of values and 
another for the parent to be able to change. I 
can think of a mother who was so emotionally in- 
volved in a values issue with her son that she 
was letting it destroy~her personally. This 
mother should let the child own the problem, 

but it is difficult for her not to let it hurt. 
She feels too much self-accusation to let go." 


Faye: "I've come to the realization that I can't 
force values on my children. P.E.T. is a good 
methodology for recognizing this. I still need 
to let my values be known. It is all Tight to 


persuade others to believe in my values, but each 
person is at his own point in accepting the Gos- 
pel, so I don't judge them or where they are. 


If I can employ the P.E.T. skills with my 
children, I will be a counselor instead of a 
dictator when a values issue comes up. My child 
will gain his own testimony that will meet his 
own needs. It's difficult to accept a child when 
his values differ from ours, but we must." 


Do you feel P.E.T. would be helpful knowledge 
for teachers and leaders in the various Church 
auxiliaries? 


Bishop Thayne: "If the teachers and leaders 
were living the Gospel as it has been taught for 
the last 150 years, P.E.T. would be a step down. 
But they are not. So we need tools like P.E.T. 
to benefit the majority of teachers and leaders. 


"I find nothing in P.E.T. that hasn't been 
taught for years in the church. The basic phi- 
losophy of relationships is not new. For example, 
the Prophet Joseph said parents are dishonoring 
the priesthood if they use force. Some parents 
feel that spanking and putting children down is 
fulfilling their roles as parents. It's diffi- 
cult for parents and teachers to realize how to 
cope with their children without using physical 
or emotional abuse. I think P.E.T. forces us to 
recognize our own human weaknesses and evaluate 
them. It is not a new philosophy, but it deline- 
ates practical skills to implement a philosophy 
which is already part of the Gospel." 


Candy: "Teachers really get caught up on the 
lessons. We would be more effective if we 
listened to the children and scrapped the lesson. 
You can frequently give all the points in a Pri- 
mary lesson in five minutes. In most classes 
you hear the teachers saying "listen, listen" 
and they don't ever listen to the children. I 
think that's what teaching by the spirit means. 
By listening to the children, you will know 
more what their needs are and be better able to 
help. 2 


"If a child is allowed to make his own de- 
cisions, is listened to and treated like a per- 
son, he is more willing to solve his own prob- 
lems. P.E.T. is not the usual approach in 
school and most church classrooms, unfortunately, 
so, the children will not respond immediately. I 
tried letting my primary class set rules, and 
they were throwing paper and being very silly. 
They're not used to it. I-Messages and Active 
Listening would be good on an individual basis 
after class with the unruly child." 

Karen: "I think the church organizations could be 
run very effectively using P.E.T. principles. 
There is a tremendous need for listening on each 
level. If applied skillfully, it would benefit 
strength and unity. For example, in mother edu- 
cation we could all benefit by being open with 
each other and not judging." 


Faye: "If you let class members know you are 
gearing the class to meet their needs, it un- 
leashes so much human power. A teacher needs to 
judge success in terms of each child. The teach- 
er can provide a healthy framework for helping 
the children be who they genuinely are. 


"P.E.T. is very much in harmony with the 
girls’ program in Mutual. There has been a 
strong attempt to remove authprity figures 
(shadow leadership). It's the most real aux- 
iliary in its attempt to deal with youth, 
Heavenly Father's children need programs in 
which they can have their spark of divinity 
unleashed, . 


"The disturbing behavior of a child would not 
bother me as much if I were using P.E.T. because 
the behavior demonstrates a child's need. I 
would use a lot of Active Listening and I-Mes- 
Sages and problem-solving in one-on-one encoun- 
ters. The old method used in many classrooms is 
to eliminate the problem rather than solve it-- 
i.e. send a child out of the Toom, threaten with 
grades, etc. For example, in teaching ‘reverence, 
I think more could be said. through I-messages 
and less through the negative approach--i.e., 

"I feel closer to Heavenly Father during Sacra- 
ment when it is quieter." Instead of yanking 
and spanking, we could try to meet the chil- 
dren's needs." 


Parent Effectiveness Training is, then, 
not the only approach to parenting, but is a 
very practical, workable approach for many. 
P.E.T. teaches parents skills that can help 
them employ gospel principles of love and 
understanding in working with their children. 


Susan Nibley Isom 
Littleton, Colorado 


Careful Training 


How necessary that the training of children 
should be directed with care and caution, as 
their little minds are very susceptable to im- 
pressions that will form a part of their charac- 
ter and deportment, and will indeliby mark their 
future path in life. 


This thought was called forth from a parlor 
entertainment last evening at Mrs. Jones of the 
llth ward, in this city. There was a little 
handful of parents and children seated in front 
of a temporary stage, which was beautifully or- 
namented with hanging baskets of moss work and 
autumn leaves, and temporary furniture; all of, 
which was the design and result of her own handi- 
work. 


In turn came a little trained group, which I 
learned was tutored by Miss Emma Jones. The en- 
tertainment consisted of recitations, songs, dra- 
ma, dialogue and a tableau. 


The mosses and vines carried my mind away into 
the hills, and back to the seaweed of the ocean. 
As the little fairies come dancing upon the stage 
in such simplicity, all so youthful, with such 
grace and gentility, the scene and the actors be- 
spoke a talent, and a love for the beautiful. 

The piano aided to echo heavenly sentiments to 
our hearts. At the close the tableau composed of 
the little fairy group, formed a heavenly picture, 
and we all exclaimed, "how beautiful!" 


This my sister was real home enjoyment, home 
talent, home manufacture. 


Then why? I ask, should the Latter-day Saints, 
send for, and spend much, to purchase toys to 
amuse and entertain the youth, when better can 
be produced at home. Simple amusements formed in 
home circles, will not fail to leave good impres- 
sions upon the youthful mind and help to estab- 
lish a love for home. 


E, S. Barney 
Woman's Exponent 
8 February 1879 





Responsibility of Mothers 


How few mothers realize the responsibility 
of their position. To them a soul has been 
given to train for a higher existence--a pure 
soul, and if it becomes stained, blackened, or 
withered, whose is the fault? Little sins 
like little weeds take root rapidly, and will 
grow and choke out all the sweet blossoms of 
truth and’ innocence, unless the mother, with 
an ever watchful and prayerful heart, sets 
them an example worthy of imitation. How many 
mothers see their children grow up from child- 
hood to man and womanhood, a disgrace to soci- 
ety? Need we ask who is to blame, when the 
good old book wé are taught to believe in says 
if parents will train their children in the 
way they should go, when they reach maturity 
it will not depart from them. If mothers have 
a desire to rejoice at the harvest, let them 
sow the seeds of wisdom and righteousness while 
they can. 

Woman's Exponent 
February, 1879 
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Children: 


The question posed for this Denver issue of 
the paper was "There seems to be some undefined 
pressure among Mormons to have more children, 
and to have them closer together than can be 
handled well emotionally or even physically. 

Do you feel this pressure? If so, how are you 
coping with it?" 


The following response comes from Susan 
Isom of Littleton, Colorado: 


I was sitting in a Gospel Doctrine class. 
The topic was prayer. The instructor stated 
bluntly, "There are some things you better not 
pray about unless you're prepared to live the 
answer. For example, if you pray whether or not 
you should have another child, the answer will 
always be yes." 


This attitude is at the heart of the social 
pressure from Church members to have children 
too fast. I believe our instructor's comment 
is incorrect. I have found that through prayer 
I can be just as at peace about waiting a while 
to have another child as I can about choosing 
to have two children close together. Each in- 
dividual's needs, backgrounds, and desires are 
different, and the Lord answers prayers accord- 
ing to our individual circumstances. 


Although Many say that they agree with this 
position, when your youngest baby is 15-18 


months old, the comments at church begin: ‘When 
are you going to have another child?" "Don't 
you think it's time for another baby? You only 


have 2 (3,4) children." Sometimes I feel we 
need to wear labels at Church indicating our 
status. A label indicating marital, medical, 
and emotional history would give information to 
sisters who feel they need to prod and pressure 
each other. Mine might read: 


Married at 25, currently 29--2 children con- 
ceived during law school, 18 months apart-- 
Moved, husband with new job, new house, new 
lifestyle since last child--Plan to have another 
child as soon as feel can emotionally handle it— 
Desire six children if feasible; husband, Lord 
and I will decide if it is. 


Each of my friends' cards would read differently. 
One might explain her three miscarriages in the 
last three years. Another, her history of sei- 
zures. Another, her acute depression. Another, 
her-husband's constant traveling and the result- 
ant lack of support and help. 


To criticize and compete with each other be- 
cause we don't have children at the same age and 
rate is foolish. We need, instead, to give each 
other support. 


I am glad for the counsel of the brethren to 
have children. Without their counsel, I may not 
have had my children when I did. And I have 
found them tremendously rewarding as well as 
challenging. Nevertheless, each woman is en- 
titled to the peace of making her own decisions 
within the realm of her capabilities and with 
the counsel of her husband and her Lord. 


Jeanette Dickson of Grant's Pass, Oregon, 
describes an experience she had that focused 
her thoughts and feelings on this question: 


I am writing this as a release and response 
to an incident which happened in my gynecolo- 
gist's office today. While there for a routine 
appointment, I ran into a sister from another 
ward in the stake. She informed me she was 
there for a biopsy due to an abnormal Pap test 
result. She had also just discovered that she 
was two months pregnant. This woman is forty- 
two years old and has children ranging from 
three to twenty-two years of age. Since this 
pregnancy had not been planned at all, she was 
very upset. She had been, for the first time 
in her life, pursuing an interest--painting-- 
and seeing that she could have a little time 
for interests outside her family. 


After she came out of the doctor's office, 
she came to me and said that she had a pre- 
cancerous condition which would not affect her 
pregnancy but would necessitate a partial hyster- 
ectomy after the baby was born, The upsetting 
thing about all this to me was the underlying 
excitement in her voice. "Not much the stake 
president can say about that!" she said. 

What are we doing? In our sense of obedi- 
ence to authority, are we becoming indiscriminat- 
ing, blind followers? How can we foster think- 
ing that would prefer cancer to reproduction? 

To be told that childbearing is our destiny 
and duty, and that thinking otherwise endangers 
our immortal souls, perhaps invites the sort of 


How many? 


irrational behavior expressed by this sister. 
To feel one has no control over reproduction 
and must "luck out'' medically in order to do 
what was desired in the first place is incon- 
sistent with the concept of free agency. 


Just because a woman stops bearing children 
does not mean she's through with the responsi- 
bility of children. Surely these years of 
growth and development count for as much whether 
or not more children follow! 


Please don't mistake me. If the role of 
motherhood is the desired one, please have all 
the children you want. My quarrel is with the 
"this is your duty, like it or not" philosophy. 
Each of us ha$ individual capacities of patience, 
organization and the ability to cope. If we 
are each entitled to individual revelation, 
surely we have the right to make choices on the 
when-and-how-many of our children. Women of the 
Church should realize the ambivalence of much of 
what is said and face upto individual responsi- 
bility and decision-making, rather than putting 
it off on others in the name of piety and blind 
obedience. 


As if to illustrate the "ambivalence" men- 
tioned by Sister Dickson, we received the fol- 
lowing two letters which, among other things, 
reflect twd Sisters’ impressions of what “offi- 
cial Church policy” is. Tammy Nichols of Red- 
ding, California, writes: 

I can't resist. This is a question I have 
been asking for years. I do wonder about the 
inclusion of the word "undefined." My experi- 
ence has been that this pressure is quite "de- 
fined'"'--a matter of Church policy, stated by 
General Authorities and written about in Church 
magazines and books. To say that Mormons are 
encouraged to have large families is an under- 
statement. I know exceptions are sometimes 
made. The most common one is for "the health 
of the mother." To me this conjures up the 
image of a frail figure lying in bed with her 
numerous children nearby, listening as she ex- 
plains, "Mother only has eight months to live 
and that is why we can't have another baby 
brother." Then there is the ever-popular and 
useful umbrella excuse known as "mental health." 
There is room under there for quite a crowd. 
The suggestion is made, however, that only the 
most selfish, materialistic, short-sighted, 
worldly types will be comfortable using this 
alibi, though there are plenty of those around. 
Except for these exceptions, it is my under- 
standing that the Church has an official stand 
against the use of birth control. The result 
of that position is ohvious--many children. 


I find this policy extremely disturbing. To 
me this is such a private matter that I cannot 
comprehend making it a subject of Church policy- 
making. My husband and I are the only ones 
qualified to know how many children we should 
have. I take the responsibilities of parenting 
very seriously and consider the joys to be un- 
limited, but only under certain circumstances. 

I intend to be in control of those circumstances 
to the best of my ability. 


In answer to your question about coping with 
pressure, I handle it by refusing to allow it to 
influence me and my decisions about this most 
private and significant part of my life. Do 
you think if I ignore it it will go away? 


A frequent contributor, Beth Esplin of Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts, observes: 


In response to the topic--children, too many, 
too close--I have two comments. First, to my 
knowledge the August 1979 Ensign article is the 
first statement appearing in church publications 
that clearly defines use of contraceptives as 
acceptable. The mellowing of church attitudes 
toward birth control would be a fertile subject 
for the sociologist or historian. 


How close? 





‘ Second, while family planning seems to have 
wide acceptance by church members, officially 
we deny it as an option to our young marrieds, 
who are expected to start their families imme- 
diately. 


Jean M. Hart of Columbia, Maryland, brings 
her convert's viewpoint to the subject: 


_ I have been a very active member of the Church 
since my conversion ten years ago, but have 
found at this time in my life the need to break 
stereotyped ideas of "what a good Mormon woman 
is." Becoming a member of the Church also brings 
the idea of wanting to belong, and this is often 
done at the expense of one's personality. I 
find the "pioneer ethics" that are perpetuated 
as the only right way to live devastating 
roles to try to live up to in this modern age. 
The idea of having a large family with no 
use of birth control has put me in the position 
of having had four little boys in five years-- 
and almost a mental breakdown. Not that I can 
blame this on anyone but myself, as this was my 
decision, but I feel if there had been realistic 
discussions on family planning, coping with 
modern-day problems, etc. within the Church, I 
might not have felt so compelled to carry on 
with having a large family so close together in 


ages. I am grateful for # better percepcion ct 
what true "Gospel" living means now, and how 

far it often is from stereotyped ideas that are 
continually preached and taught within the Church 
by well-meaning people. The answer for each in- 
dividual is to be prayerful and make decisions 
with the Lord. 


Rebecca Chandler of Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 
reflects on her life and family in the following 
insights: 


I expect you'll get more of these responses 
than you have space to print, but in case your 
mail is running six or seven to one for the op- 
position, I'd like to register whet I anticipate 
will be a minority vote. Emotions run high on 
this issue, and in my experience, people seldom 
listen to what is actually being said, but rather 
clench their fists and simply defend what they 
are presently doing. I know what it's like to 
feel both ways because in the past several years 
I have made an 180° turn in my feelings on the 
subject. 


I didn't set out to have a big family. I've 
only been pregnant four times. But five kids 
call me MOM! and two more call me BECK! in about 
that same tone of voice. When we get all the 
members of our compound-complex family together, 
we have school boys ages 9, 10, ll, and 13, a 
3-year-old daughter, and 18-month-old twins (a 
boy and a girl. Sounds like a nightmare, doesn't 
it? Six or eight years ago, I would have agreed 
with you, but I feel very differently now. 


Here in northeastern Ohio I doubt there is a 
Mormon mother who feels any pressure to have a 
large family. Families all around us tend to 
be either Small, or Very Small--Mormon families 
not excluded. Ours is the largest family in 
the ward. But one woman's experience is another 
woman's emotional support. My sister lives in 
Orem, where her family of five is regarded as 
a good start. But I think it has added to my 
problems to have social pressure running the 
other way. It would be nice to have people 
stand up and cheer every time you announced a 
pregnancy instead of having to deal with "Oh my 
Gawd! How are you ever going to manage???" 


I will be the first to admit that I've had 
my dark moments over this family of mine--espe- 
cially when I was pregnant with the twins (who 
were not planned--either one of them), was 
teaching junior high school full-time, and had 
five kids at home. The first year after the 
twins were born was not exactly duck soup, 
either, but I've learned something in the past 
two or three years--something so basic and ele- 
mental that I'm surprised I overlooked it: 
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"That which we persist in doing becomes easier 
for us, not that the nature of the thing it- 
self has changed, but that our power to do has 
increased.'"' Now, Heber J. Grant, I have it on 
good authority, was never pregnant or he could 
not have made such a vast general statement. 
In my experience, persistence applied to preg- 
nancies does not make them any easier, but I 
cannot think of any other aspect of parenting 
to which that statement does not apply. 


When young parents are planning families, 
they frequently overlook the obvious: that 
children grow up--and in remarkably short order. 
Without parents lifting a finger, many of the 
most difficult family situations will actually 
take care of themselves. Pregnancies do end, 
babies begin to sleep through the night, to 
Walk, to use potties; they grow up enough to be 
in the Relief Society nursery, in nursery school, 
and finally, one bright morning, in school full- 
time. Increasingly they learn to do more and 
more for themselves requiring less and less 
time and energy. 


Aside from the imminent and predictable 
growth of your children is the fact that you 
will also grow just as predictably. You learn 
to cope with the family you have created. You 


~"'™'Yearn FS™TIVE With Noise, with laundry, and with 


conflicting demands. You learn to organize 
your time, to set priorities, and to delegate. 
You learn about "selective and benign neglect."' 
You don't try to be Supermother. If you have 
a large family, you don't have to prove your- 
self with homemade everything to eat and home- 
sewn everything to wear. People think you're 
amazing if you manage to get the family out to 
church at all. 


If I had actually had the middle-sized family 
I had envisioned when I got into this business, 
I would probably have a more meticulously cared 
for home and lots more projects completed to 
show for myself. I might even have a part-time 
job or a graduate degree by now. But there is 
a lot about family living I wouldn't know--and 
a great deal more about myself. There is world 
enough and time for all those other things later. 


I have worried at times that the children 
will suffer from being raised in a family like 
ours. We worry that they don't get enough at- 
tention or enough undivided time. We have at 
times devised various schemes to compensate for 
all this, but it has usually turned out that we 
were addressing ourselves more to our own needs 
as parents than to real or imagined needs of the 
children. Simply stated, we find they enjoy 
each other's company enough to compensate for 
whatever else may be missing from their lives 
because there are so many of them. The chil- 
dren do fight on occasion, but so do siblings 
in small families, and resentments often run 
higher when competition is intensified between 
only a couple of children. 


I'm not on any soap box. There is no more 
personal decision in this life to make than this 
one, but I do hate to see decisions made by 
default because young mothers underestimate 
themselves. Maybe I have a bad case of the 
Pollyannas or am just trying to make the best 
of the situation I happen to have wound up in, 
but I don't think so. If I had it to do over 
again, I think I would plan to have a family 
very much like the one I wound up with acci- 
dentally. 


Where people live does seem to account for 
differences in their experiences with pressure 
to bear children. The following letter from 
Julie J. Nichols comes from Provo, Utah: 


In response to the question the Denver sis- 
ters have posed concerning pressure to have 
children, I would like to say that this pressure 
definitely exists in our area--especially, in 
my experience, among women who have not had a 
college education and men who are a little bit 
chauvinistic in other areas and who are insis- 


tent, noisily or not, about their desire to 

live "every word that cometh from the prophet's 
mouth." It has come from the prophet's mouth 
that the Lord “abhors" birth control; my pedia- 
trician even has xeroxed copies of President 
McKay's statement that he gives to worried post- 
parturants who'd like to wait awhile before 
going through pregnancy and childbirth again. 


I myself have been married thirty-three months 
and have two small sons, aged almost-two and 
barely new. Despite their delightfulness, I 
know that for me things can't continue at this 
rate. I like--and need--to be physically strong 
and emotionally in control, two adjectival 
phrases that can't be applied to me except with 
great charity when I am pregnant. 


I know that there are myriads of spirits "up 
there waiting to be born," but I'm also aware 
that they need good, healthy mothers and indivi- 
dual attention. I know that the official stand 
of the Brethren is against the limiting of fami- 
lies for selfish reasons, but I also believe 
that we have always been counseled to act on 
the revealed word of the Lord according to 
individual conscience, not peer pressure. I 
know that many modern birth-control methods are 
potentially harmful to women or to future chil- 
dren, but I'm also aware, as too many women are 
not, that the Lord gave us certain signs by 
which we can know, if we are aware and in tune 
with our bodies and not afraid of them, whether 
we will conceive at any given time. It's very 
easy for me to imagine a concerned Mother in 
Heaven instructing Eve about things that most 
modern American women are unaware of--cyclic 
changes (besides the obvious one), bodily reac- 
tions to certain herbs, exercises to strengthen 
specific parts of the body--so that Eve would 
be able to regulate and prepare for the coming 
of her children, With the advent both of man- 
made contraceptives and of a sedentary, other- 
dependent life, these things have been largely 
lost from the common view. But no woman need 
depend on any externality, be it man or method, 
to dictate the workings of her body. 

P eNaeeaY 

Nor need a woman feel she is Yequired to 
“run faster than she has strength." It is with 
the size of our families as it is with every- 
thing else: if we use our God-given common 
sense, we will think and learn and know before 
we act, so that we can be at peace about the 
consequences of our actions. The more in con- 
trol we are through knowledge and careful be- 
havior, the more able we are to accept chal- 
lenges. 


The size of our family is nobody's business 
but our own, The only pressure we should feel 
should be that which comes from the Spirit. I 
will not ask my recently married sister if she's 
pregnant--and she knows better than to ask me! 


Iynette K. Allen compares her experience 
with pressures to have children in Provo with 
her current situation in Newmarket, New Hampshire: 


When I think back on the early days of our 
marriage, I see a hodge-podge of wedding gifts, 
candlelight suppers--and morning sickness. My 
early married years were spent in a young mar- 
rieds' ward at BYU, where having babies was the 
expected behavior for newlyweds. I remember 
feeling that birth control--a naughty word--and 
selfishness were synonymous. Anyone who wasn't 
able to put in their two bits about prenatal 
classes would certainly have felt estranged 
from most social conversations, I felt an un- 
dercurrent of anxiety there: "Do we have enough 
children? . . . Have we waited long enough to 
have another one?" 


However, in the New England college community 
to which we moved after BYU, I was suddenly 
very conspicuous as someone who had "'too many" 
children. I became known in our apartment com- 
plex as "the woman with all the kids," By 
"“back-home" standards, my family of four little 
ones under the age of five was acceptable and 
not unusual, but here I have experienced every- 
thing from my neighbors' guilt-inducing "You're 
not pregnant again, are you?" to my doctor's 
horrifying, "You.should seriously consider a 
tubal ligation." 


And somewhere in the middle of all the con- 
fusion is a thirty-year-old woman who, notWith- 
Standing an innate aversion to messy diapers, 
Pregnancy, and sibling rivalry, has a deep and 
fervent desire to do the Lord's will. Therein 
has been my key to inner peace after many months 
of intense struggle with this issue. I have 
finally concluded that the "Lord's will" is for 
me to exercise my own, For me, the act of 
choosing is more important than the choice it- 
self, The ability to identify and nurture 
pure and righteous motives, to honestly evaluate 


my abilities and desires, and to walk in the 
world true to my own convictions is much more 


important than whether I have four or six or 


eight children or whether they are fifteen or 


twenty-four months apart. Perhaps the whole 
goal of mortality is not to merely find out 
what the Lord wants us to do and then to do it, 
but rather to discover through our own learning 
that what we want is the Lord's will. 


Not only have these conclusions brought me 
added resiliency and warmth towards my four 
little ones, but last night when my four-year- 
old son asked, "Mommy, are you going to have 
any more babies?" I was able to respond for 
the first time in months without guilt or dread, 
"I'll have to see about that!" # 


Marnie E. Leavitt of San Jose, California, 
reiterates some of the complexities relating to 
the questions "How many?" "When?" and "Why?": 


My husband and I have been married four years. 
We expect our third child soon. While the chil- 
dren themselves have not been difficult, each 
pregnancy has been hard for both my husband and 
me. I know many women experience post-natal 
depression, but mine is the nine-month, pre- 
natal variety. For nearly half of our married 
life my husband has had to live with a woman he 
hardly knows (although he is getting used to 
it) and can hardly like: irritable, unaffec- 
tionate, reclusive and always, always tired. 


If we were not LDS, we would probably be 
more practical in our family planning: 1) Can 
we afford another baby? 2) Should we crowd the 
world by another capita or would it be less 
selfish to adopt? and 3) What would be the op- 
timum spacing, considering my physical and--in 
our case even more important--mental health? 


But how do we balance these considerations 
with our belief that there are spirits eager 
for bodies? With the commandment to multiply 
and replenish? How do we know, ahead of time, 
how much we are capable of? 


Some women are told definitively, "Another 
baby will kill you." Their choice, then, is 
more dramatically either-or. But for others of 
us, the body droops back into approximate shape, 
the internal organs hang in there just a little 
bit longer, we are no longer quite as tired, and 
so we are ready to repeat ourselves. Just how 
healthy are we supposed to feel? 


And what constitutes mental health? The 
bearing and raising of children combine, like 
nothing else I know of, the bitter with the 
sweet. Sometimes I think, "If I have to spend 
one more minute alone with these kids I will go 
crazy,'' but then the children do or say something 
which makes it all seem worthwhile. "I love you, 
mama"' is all it takes to keep me going a little 
while longer. It's all tangled up together--the 
poopy diapers with the first word, the crying 
with the laughter, the sleepless nights with 
the tiny arms around my neck. 


Having children has been, for us, a little 
like paying tithing. Logically it is hard to 
see how giving up ten percent will help us pros- 
per. But in keeping the commandment, we find 
that somehow our capacities have increased. 


Judy Shell Busk of Richfield, Utah, offers 
us this thoughtful account of her life as an 
LDS mother of five: 


I was an only child reared in a home which 
gave me much love and security, My struggle 
now is to provide that same love and security 
I knew as a solo to a quintet. 


My first child was born when I was twenty- 
three and married one and a half years. I had 
completed my college education, traveled abroad, 
worked and was very ready to experience mother- 
hood. Our daughter, Kerri, was a delight. Our 
second child was born two and a half years later, 
but died at eighteen months with leukemia. I 
think my personal security as a wife and mother 
and the fact that I was not overburdened with 
other children helped me bear well the heart- 
ache of this special child's short life. Our 
third child, Kirsten, was born a year after 
Michael's death when Kerri was five. We lived 
in Japan and Germany for the next four years. 
The girls got along beautifully--they seldom 
argued and played well together. I felt like 
an extremely good mother. I taught mother edu- 
cation lessons in Relief Society and could 
honestly feel I was a positive example of what 
I taught. 


Cont. on p.8 
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Since one of the honorable mentions from our 
personal essay contest came from Colorado, it 
seemed appropriate to print it in this issue of 
the paper, and we are pleased to do so. 


The summer I was fourteen, my father signed 
me on as a bean picker for a nearby farmer. 
Feeling that manual labor was good for the char- 
acter as well as for the college fund and that 
Sam's Bean Yard was a suitable work environment 
Dad agreed to match my earnings if I would put ; 
all the money in the bank. 


Sam Bartholomew ran a strict bean yard. His 
crew was picked up six days a week by his own 
bus--the Bartholomews observed a holy, Episcopal 
Sabbath--and began work promptly at 8:00 a.m. 
under the watchful eye of Mrs. Steinke, the bean 
boss. Lunch was from 12:00 to 1:00, and the day 
ended at 5:00, exactly. We were paid 2 1/2 cents 
a pound, and the quick and smart grabbed the 
lightest of the old 20-gallon paint buckets. 


Wearing an old flannel shirt, faded green 
pedal pushers, cheap thongs and with a bandana 
wrapped around my head, I moved down the rows, 
wet vines and prickly undersides of leaves pull- 
ing at my skin. Pushing myself into the day's 
rhythm, I stripped beans from bottom to top of 
each pole, filling the bucket, scurrying down 
the rows to empty the beans into sack after 
dusty sack as the heat and humidity rose to 
the high 90's in those unshaded fields along- 
side the McKenzie River. Bean picking was 
dirty, heavy, monotonous work. 


Kids could earn more in the Willamette Val- 
ley hoeing beets, but had to be of high school 
age. And there were bean yards that paid more; 
ones where, friends told me, bean fights--with 
great hurling of beans and crashing of poles-- 
were “real fun," and indifferent bean bosses 
paid little attention to couples who sneaked 
to the trees by the river for some illicit 
fondling or a quick swim, But Dad didn't want 
me working in those "trashy" yards. 


I dreaded summers in the bean rows, but 
since our family didn't take vacations, there 
wasn't much else to do. I learned early to like 
earning money. 


The second summer, I was determined to pick 
500 lbs. in one day and break all yard records. 
When I figured the bean crop was at its peak, 
I sneaked over to Sam's about 6:00 one morning 
and picked like a machine, raced up for roll 
call at 8:00, picked through lunch, and heard, 
"513 Ibs." as my last sack was weighed at 5:00. 
I can still remember the sense of lightness, 
elation as I ran home with the news. 500 lbs. 
was for me a rite of passage. I had proved to 
myself that I could work as long and as hard 


What I “Didn't “Learn in Sam’s Bean Yard 


and as well as any adult That ni 
3 : 5 ght, I planned 
my life, confidently listing my goals: = htghe 


degree, teaching career, temple marri 
me , temp arriage, home 


I left for BYU at seventeen, with half a 
semester's Advanced Placement credit in history 
and English, averaged 18-20 hours of classes a 
semester while there, worked summers--but no 
longer in the beans--and had a BA in English, a 
teaching certificate, and a contract to teach 
junior high English after three years. At 
twenty, I felt mature, capable--a definite, al- 
beit arrogant, achiever. 


For five years I taught English to hundreds 
of brash, exuberant, sometimes hostile, often 
vulnerable students. I liked the challenge. 

I liked the kids. I liked working, being in- 
dependent, earning money. I still cherish a 
wadded scrap of notebook paper with the legend, 
"Did anyone ever tell you you have beautiful 
brown eyes?" pencilled by an admiring seventh 
grader. Teaching was not an intellectual ex- 
perience for me or them, but I felt I was making 
a contribution to their lives. I loved their 
enthusiasm for life, and I learned all I know 
about crowd control. I taught school, did tem- 
ple work, took classes, volunteered at the 
Children's Hospital, and looked forward to the 
next phase in my orderly, goal-oriented life. 


This was the good life. And virtue, indus- 
try, and goal-setting were suitably rewarded 
when I met my husband in Bill Cannon's 13th 
Ward at the University of Utah LDS Institute. 
Together, we told ourselves, because of our 
Maturity, good sense, commitment to each other 
and the principles of the Gospel, we would have 
a family and live happily ever after, filling 
the measure of our creation. 


We had three children in four years. They 
were planned, oprayed.for, healthy and beautiful. 
Why then, when the third was six months old, did 
I begin taking birth control pills, fearful of 
another child? My hands were covered with the 
hideous puffy scabs of neurodermatitis, I was 
fifteen pounds overweight from nervous eating, 

I sniffed constantly with hay fever, and my hair 
was falling out from those pills. 


We had decided to have our children close so 
they could grow up together as friends. It had 
not occurred to me that that would make life 
harder. Besides, as a veteran of Sam's Bean 
Yard, with years of goals achieved and plenty 
of self-discipline, children certainly couldn't 
be any more difficult than any other job I had 
had. I was not prepared for the endless and 
aching tiredness. My memory of those early 
years is a dull blur of crying new babies or 
crying sick babies; allergic reactions requir- 
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ing croup tents; special, costly diets and medi- 


cines. Worse than the physical exhaustion and 
constant body handling, the endless, messy 


meals and clutter was the increasing frustration 
of continual interruptions. 


y I believe in trying to give a quality mother- 
ing experience, and I believe that children de- 
serve my sacrifice. But frankly, I would much 
rather read Gibbon's Decline and Fall than play 
"Candyland."' I do love to read aloud to the 
children, and since ours could sit up they have 
heard stories and poems every day of their 
lives. But I foolishly thought that after pri- 
vate story time, play dough, puzzles, letting 
them muck about helping make bread or cookies, 
and daily stroller walks or bike rides together, 
I should have some time for myself during the 
day. I was too tired to stay up much ftonges 
than they did. .I felt like a fool going to 
bed, night after night, at 8:30. But that was 
the only way I could be sure of at least four 
hours' sleep. 


Reading is my favorite activity, but by the 
time we were expecting our third child, the 
only books I could even begin to concentrate on 
were murder mysteries. I discovered Dorothy 
Sayers and Michael Innes and Catherine Aird, and 
read some cracking good stories. But I never 
tried to figure out “who done it." I hadn't 
the energy or the attention span. Every time 
I sat down to read--being a good mother-and keep- 
ing the children company and providing an "in- 
tellectual"’ role model--they would climb up be- 
hind me and pull my hair. If I hadn't stopped 
taking the pills, the combination would have 
had me completely bald by now! t 

cont. 
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When Kerri was ten and Kirsten five, we 
moved to southern Utah, the heart of prolific 
Mormon country, to be surrounded by families 
of five, six, seven stairstep children. This 
unpolluted, low-crime, room-to-roam area seemed 
the ideal place for family rearing. Within a 
three and a half year period, I bore three 
children, two boys and a girl. We welcomed 
each of these healthy children, but in spite of 
my best efforts, I was unable to keep that feel- 
ing of success and being in control of things 
that had characterized my earlier mothering. 


It was at this point that my confidence in 
my ability to mother suffered. I found it hard 
to give the individualized attention I felt each 
child needed, When I wanted to relax and nurse 
the baby, the little boys often needed me. As 
the baby grew older, she would antagonize the 
qlder children by getting into their things. 
Dinner time seemed particularly difficult, with 
everyone making demands and talking on a differ- 
ent level. Our eldest, Kerri, would say some- 
thing and I'd have to explain it at three dif- 
ferent educational levels so everyone could un- 
derstand. 


My older girls were excellent students--happy, 
responsible, creative young people, much of which 
I credited to the attention I'd given them as 
small children. 1 wondered at my ability to 
give this same direction to the younger chil- 
dren. I felt frustrated when the physical 


that we could not help them more because of the 
demands of our own family. 


I often felt as if I were in the middle with 
everyone needing me--running from one to another, 
but never really satisfying anyone. I loved and 
necessities of caring for the children curtailed 
the emotional support I could give them. Many 
times I felt I was being an inadequate wife 
because I was so overwhelmed with being a mother. 
Shortly before the birth of our youngest child, 
my husband had purchased a business which re- 
quired many long hours of his time and the 
help of our eldest daughter. I lost their 
assistance at home and had to assume additional 
responsibilities. 5 


Matters were also complicated by the fact 
that my parents and Neal's parents could no 
longer be as supportive to their grandchildren 
as they had been in the past due to health and 
other problems. In fact, Neal and I felt guilty 
delighted in each of my children but was dis- 
couraged when they argued or competed exces- 
sively for my attention. A good friend of mine, 
when I discussed my frustrations of rearing 
children close together, commented, "But, don't 
you feel the children are developing character- 
istics they might not have obtained otherwise?" 
I pondered this and thought about the hush of 
anticipation each time a new little one came home 
from the hospital, the many times we'd laugh 
over the antics of the little ones, the times 


I'd seen patience, concern and love. But I 
honestly had to weigh these feelings against my 
own of frustration because I could not be enough 
mother for five. 


My children are now 2, 3.1/2, 5, 11 and 16, 
and I am learning to cope with five children. 
Everyone helps. I have a cleaning lady once 4 
week, I try to plan special individual activi- 
ties with each of the children. My husband as- 
sists more with child care. I work three periods 
a day teaching high school, which gives me a 
closed relationship with my high school-aged 
daughter. When I'm in school, the younger _- 
children go to different nursery school ses- 
sions and sitters which breaks up sibling 
rivalry. I have an individual life for half the 
day which makes me enjoy my time at home as a 
welcome variation. For the past two summers 
I've directed backyard musical play productions 
which could include my children and all their 
neighborhood friends. I try to meet everyone's 
needs as best I can, but realize my needs must 
be met, too. A happy, fulfilled mother is the 
best insurance for happy, fulfilled children. 


The Sisters Speak question for the summer 
issue is "If the Prophet asked you to spend a 
half hour with him discussing women in the Church 
today, what would you want to say to him?" We 
would like your responses by 1 June 1980. 
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The ‘Fiasco of 


The other day I was leafing through Wom- 
an's Day Magazine and came across an article 
entitled "How To Tell If Your Child Is Gifted." 
I hesitated, but then thought, "No, you're too 
presumptuous . . . turn the page." On I browsed, 
suppressing the temptation, but finally the urge 
became overpowering and I thundered back through 
the pages, found the article and devoured it vor- 
aciously, just'as every other mother probably did 
who happened upon it. It was an exercise in - 
vanity as I tried to construe every point to fit 
my children. But the real exercise came when I 
found a little column tacked onto the end of the 
article entitled, "Are You a Gifted Parent?" I 
could see at a glance that it was a series of 
questions directed to the reader to help him/her 
attempt to answer that unsettling question. 


I flashed to that moment eight years ago when 
the nurse laid my firstborn, Christian, in my 
arms. As I looked at him, my idealism was un- 
bounded. "Gifted" wasn't the word for the kind 
of parent I was going to be. I was going to do 
everything right. Discipline, intellectual 
stimulation, creativity--I would be an expert 
at them all. Eight years later, my idealism has 
been traded for humility, my expertise for a 
survival kit. With fear and trembling, I re- 
luctantly began to read that column and take 
the self-administered test. 


Question Number One echoed through my head 
with a resounding thud. "Do you take your chil- 
dren to concerts, libraries, museums, galleries, 
e theater, and other points of interest?" My 
thoughts turned to the days when we lived around 


the corner from a one-room branch library. As 
part of my program to be a stimulating parent, 
Christian and I would trek down there regularly 
with the little red wagon and load it three-feet 
high with books, tapes, and records. In theory 
it was a great idea, but in practice it was often 
quite an ordeal. There was the time, for example, 
when Christian let» a fair-sized Laborador Re- 
triever who was barking at the door into the 1li- 
brary. It turned out that the dog was after the 
librarian's cat and was pretty aggressive about 
it, knocking over the Halloween book display and 
carousel of paperbacks in the process. Such 
chaos in the library I've yet to see equalled. 

It took great courage to show up there again. 

A few weeks later, while I was browsing through 
the Newberry listings deep in thought, I suddenly 
noticed him shuffling several drawers of catalog 
cards together, setting up his own Dewey Decimal 
System. I died. If these were our experiences 
at a simple branch library, what on earth would 
he do at a concert or the theater? 


Question Number Two: "Do you allow your 
children to use the kitchen, workshop, or garage 
for experiments and activities?" I groaned. If 
only I could have a word with the dude who 
thought up this list. A flashback of my then 
five-year-old emerging from the garage with a 
hard hat on and the best of the family tools 
clenched tightly in his fists came to my mind. 
"But Mom,'' he said when I began interrogating, 
"we're just going to pretend we're destruction 
workers." (He meant to say "construction work- 
ers,"' but the mistake proved prophetic.) "Well, 
make sure you don't lose anything, then," I had 
admonished unsuspectingly. As I chopped onions, 
I could see him and his two little friends from 
the kitchen window. They were working furiously 
over the swing set with their hard hats on. I 


Curiously, what helped me quite frequently 
was escape into those English mystery writers-- 
and simple housework, that bane of the liberated 
woman. When my husband was home in the evening, 
he would play with the children downstairs while 
1 did the dishes. I have developed a pathetic 
faith in dishwashing as therapy. There are no 
children needing attention, the room is quiet, 
the water is hot, soapy and soothing. I can 
complete the task and restore at least one small 
corner of my world to cleanliness and order-- 
without interruptions! Vacuuming is good, too. 
}One of my basic, cheap thrills is pushing that 
machine back and forth, watching all the crumbs 
and bits and strings disappear, with hardly 
any effort. 


the Gifted °Parént 


smiled to myself at how cute they were imitating 
the construction workers building a new house on 
the lot below us. Distracted awhile to change 
the baby, I returned just in time to witness the 
total collapse of the swing set to a heap of met- 
al. It was then that I noticed the pile of care- 
fully preserved screws, washers, puts and bolts 
on the patio. Allow use of the workshop for 
experiments, huh? 


Question Number Three: "Do you provide a va- 
riety of materials, books, toys, puzzles, games, 
etc, that will stimulate imagination?" Of. course, 
I thought, but does he play with them? Not this 
guy. I used to pray he would discover coloring 
books or matchbox cars. He'd much rather play 
with ordinary household items which I'd actual- 
ly prefer that he leave alone. For example, for 
months he would corral his little sister and play 
a Book of Mormon game in which they pretended 
that Jerusalem was about to be destroyed and they 
must flee. Sounds good, but it entailed emptying 
all their dresser drawers into suitcases and 
loading up tons of toys and "moving" into another 
room. It would take me a couple of hours to re- 
group after they lost interest in the projéct. 
Or there was the regular unmaking Of*tNe « 
beds to play "fort.'"' There was also the time, 
at age four, when he turned the bathroom in- 
to a space control tower. It would've been tol- 
erable had he not chosen a box of forty-eight 
tampons as his rockets. He launched them all, 
and I was left with the dilemma of whether to 
destroy or reassemble. 


Rather than being attracted to his new Fisher- 
Price airport, he would go for any marginal ap- 
pliance in the house--such as the old half- 
working Polaroid camera, the crippled, but usable 
typewriter, or the Motorola TV. On the other 
hand, he would find spurious uses for the nice 
new things I bought. I found him using his new 
record player as a merry-go-round for all his 
plastic animals. Entertaining him, but a little 
tough on the motor. 


Question Number Four: "Do you engage in sports 
and playful activities with your child?" When he 
was two, we went to the beach to build sand cas- 
tles together. After a while he became distract- 
ed, as I did, and wandered off. I looked over the 
thousands on the beach and immediately went for 
the beach patrol. "This is serious," I said, 
“He's been missing for 15 minutes." A lump de- 
veloped in my throat and I viewed the pounding 
surf on the one side of the sand and the treach- 
erous highway on the other. "Don't worry, lady. 
We'll find him," reassured the young, tanned 
beach patrolman. "But how can you possibly even 
know who he is in this mob?" I whined. "Oh, no 
problem. We'll just look for a little kid bawl- 
ing." My heart sank. He'd never be bawling! 
He'd be having a wonderful time--it would 
never occur to him that he might be lost or in 
danger. Sure enough, a half hour later we dis- 
covered him being the life of someone else's 
private party. 


We now have four smart, lovable, nice chil- 
dren. We both like them tremendously. We would 
enjoy more children. But in spite of my experi- 
ences in Sam's Bean Yard and with junior high 
crowd control, I simply dread the thought of 
more babies. Babies are the hardest job I have 
ever undertaken. I hate to confess that now 
that my baby is three, I am much happier, not 
often cross or bad-tempered, more content with 
my life. Filling the measure of my creation 
hasn't included much joy till my multiples got 
past the toddler stage. 


I writhe in embarrassment at the fertility 
counts in our ward every Mothers' Day as the 
Sunday School president asks if there are any 











you answer his ques- 


Question Number Five: "Do 
humor?" TI thought 


tions with patience and good 
of the times I would have to have given an un- 
equivocal "no" to this. For instance, the time 
in the drugstore when he asked in a loud voice 
three feet from the subject, "Mom, is this guy 
with the ponytail really a girl?" Worse still 
was the time he found one of the better portraits 
ever taken of me in all the youth of a co-ed, 

and said, "Mom, how come I never see you look- 
ing like this?" 


Question Number Six: "Do you assign household 
tasks appropriate to the children's ages?" At 
age five I thought he could manage a little vac- 
uuming since I know of his great attraction to 
machines and their operation. He was attracted, 
all right. In fact, his fascination with how 
things disappeared into it became so intense that 
he opened the top drawer of the dresser and 
watched, mesmerized, as the vacuum inhaled a 
whole collection of his sister's barretts. 


give up, I entrusted him, at 

the care of my two-year-old for 
fifteen minutes while I took a bath. I was sure 
he could handle it, especially if I made occa- 
sional verbal checks from behind the closed door. 
"Christian, what is he doing now?" "Just stand- 
ing here," would come the reassuring answer. 
"Don't worry, Mom. He's happy."' When I emerged, 
I discovered the source of the baby's content- 
ment. "Mom, look,"' Christian said gleefully. 

"I found something he just loves." I felt faint 
as I looked at the new bottle of vitamins he had 
scaled the heights of the cupboard to retrieve 
which was now half empty. 


Unwilling to 
age seven, with 


Question Number Seven: "Do you permit your 
child ample time for thinking and daydreaming?" 
My response to this was, "Do I have a choice?" 
One of my great frustrations as his mother has 
been my inability to penetrate his dreamworld to 
accomplish the necessary tasks of day-to-day 
living. Here is a guy who leaves his coat on top 
of the potatoes in the supermarket, his Cub Scout 
manual on the school bus, his violin at his vio- 
lin lesson, and his best friend at a basketball 
practice. Here is a guy who will throw the 
Kleenex in the hamper and his dirty sox in the 
toilet. Here is one who can't hear outside 
sounds over the bubbling of his own thoughts. 

I just hope the house never catches fire with him 
in it, because I just know it would be impossi- 
ble to attract his attention in time. 


Question Number Eight gave me a stomach ache: 
"Do you avoid comparing your child to other chil- 
dren or siblings?" Of course, it never occurs 
to me that his little sister is a child who col- 
ors quietly for hours, plays exclusively with her 
toys, has never gotten into mischief, never 
leaves my side when we go places, never disman- 
tles gadgets, rarely forgets anything and is to- 
tally dependable. It never enters my mind to 
draw comparisons. 


There were other questions on the gifted 
parent exam, but I stopped there. Being a 
"gifted" parent is a goal that has faded away 
like the stars at sunrise as I struggle just to 
keep a firm grip on sanity. 


Connie Cannon 
Littleton, Colorado 





“Bean Yard” cont. TEE eee 


mothers with more than eight children, and all 
of us who have produced are asked to stand so 
the deacons can see who to pass the carnations 
to. Nevertheless, I do wholly admire women who 
have large families and do not crumple under 
what are, to me, impossible pressures, and who 
do it gracefully. Having a child, for my hus- 
band and me, has been a celebration of life, 
the ultimate act of faith. In our prayers to- 
gether we thank the Lord for the privilege of 
children, family life. But nothing prepared 
me for how hard it would be. 


Sharon Pedersen 
Wheat Ridge, Colorado 
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The Lord has commanded his sons and daughters 
to be morally clean. In His church, nearly every 
personal interview for callings, assignments, 
recommends or priesthood advancement includes the 
inquiry, "Are you morally clean?" As a parent, I 
have no greater desire in this life than to see 
my children eligible to say, "Yes, I am mor- 
ally clean,"' and to be sealed in the house of 
the Lord to their eternal companions. 

Teaching a child to be morally clean is really 
the end result of skillful, sensitive and honest 
sex education, and the home is the single most 
important place in which such instruction should 
take place. Unfortunately, I find that many 
Latter-day Saint parents feel uncomfortable about 
‘their ability to counsel their children in this 
very important area. One reason for such dis- 
comfort may be the difficulty many of us have 
in communicating about an area of our experience 
which is so rich and significant in very personal 
and subjective ways. When this hesitancy is 
appropriately overcome, however, enormous poten- 
tial exists for acknowledging the complex nature 
of human sexuality and achieving, in discussing 
these issues with our children, a depth of shar- 
ing and affection which approaches the experi- 
ences we have when we express our love for them 
and for the gospel of Christ. 


To teach our children to be morally clean, 
we must follow the injunction to "teach them 
correct principles" so that *they may "govern 
themselves." As a pediatrician interested in 
the care of young people from infancy through 
adolescence, I have opportunities almost daily 
to serve as a resource person for questions 
about growth, development, and sexual issues. 
Also, as is the case with many physicians, I 
am invited to discuss the issues of growth and 
sexual development at PTA-sponsored "maturation 
programs" with children and their parents. 

From these experiences, I have formulated some 
principles which have helped me with my children 
in seeking to meet my own sacred obligation as 
a parent. 


One of the most important needs young people 
have in this area is a trusted, knowledgeable 
person to whom they can bring questions about 
their own emerging sexuality. I always stress 
this as my first "take-home message" to the 
fifth and sixth grade students to whom I speak. 
This role is ideally filled by one or both par- 
ents, but certainly a Church leader, teacher or 
physician can be utilized when communication in 
the home is less than ideal. ' 


Messages from the leadership of the Church, 
in General Conference and elsewhere, stress the 
point that the chief advisors for youth in this 
sacred responsibility should be the parents. 
This principle is in harmony with my own experi- 
ence and belief that most of life's intimate 
lessons--those of trust, affection, spirituality, 
faith, hope and love--are lessons of the home 
and family experience. 


What, then, are some of the specific princi- 
ples that can assist parents in teaching their 
children in their homes? The following have 
evolved from my thinking and teaching about this 
question: 

BE NATURAL: Too often when adults and young 
people discuss sex, the atmosphere is formal and 
even forbidding. Certainly being morally clean 
is a serious and fundamental doctrine. But so 
much of boy-girl interaction in friendship, dat- 
ing, and eventually courtship leading to mar- 
riage is joyful, and just plain fun. We as par- 
ents should be careful not to imbue our discus- 
sions of sexual matters with such somberness 
that our children believe we eitherdo not know 
this fact or have forgotten it. If we do, we 
take the risk that they will discount our teach- 
ings. 


BE SPECIFIC: Study after study of adoles- 
cents has shown that one of their chief desires 
is to have more information about themselves, 
their bodies, and their feelings. I have found 
in my practice that when I ask a twelve- or 
thirteen-year-old if he or she has any questions, 
the answer is usually negative. However, when 
I direct a few specific questions to see how 
well they understand the physical changes taking 
place in their own bodies, my young patients 
seem to forget they had no questions, and I can 
usually make many recommendations to the parents 
about continuing sex education in the home. If 
the parent is reluctant to continue the dialogue 
at home, then I encourage opportunity for dis- 
cussion--with parental approval--with me at a 
subsequent appointment. 


I have been impressed at the incompleteness 
of children's understanding of simple physio- 
logic events, particularly around the period of 
puberty. It is important that young men or young 


Sex Education in the Home 


women understand what is happening to them and 
also to members of the opposite sex. Parents 
should not abandon open-ended questions, but 
should be prepared to ask and answer specifics 
as well. A private, uninterrupted setting with 
one or both parents is ideal. TI know one out- 
standing father who includes such discussions 
as part of a one-on-one all-day Saturday-with- 
Dad that he has with each of his children. I 
know still other families where the mothers 
have an easier time discussing sex with their 
children than do the fathers. And certainly it 
is often true that daughters learn most about 
how men feel about women and sons learn most 
about how women relate to men by careful obser- 
vation of the appropriate parent model. 


BE COMPLETE: Latter-day Saint parents should 
not ignore the complexity of their task. One 
professional educator has identified at least 
six emphases in approaching sex education: cog- 
nitive, reproductive, social, biological, psycho- 
logical, and religious/spiritual. Too often par- 
ents approach sex education from one or two aspects 
only. This may contribute to confusion in the 
minds of our children since they are bombarded 
outside the home by so many opinions and con- 
ceptual descriptions of human sexuality. The 
following comments suggest ways in which Latter- 


~ day Saint families ied present the multiple as- 
e: 


pects suggested abo 


Cognitive Issués: Sex education includes 
teaching a toddler correct names of anatomic 
parts and also teaching adequate hygiene and 
self-care skills. 


An older child needs accurate information 
about puberty and adolescence. He or she will 
need straightforward answers to questions such 
as "What is necking?" "What is petting?" "What 
is adultery?" "What is fornication?" and so 
forth. 


Reproductive Issues: During pre-school and 
early school years, children are full of ques- 
tions about where babies come from, how they are 
born, how they get inside their mothers, etc. 


One family successfully followed the counsel 
of our hymn "0 Say What is Truth" and purchased 
a delightfully wholesome book designed to be 
read by and/or to youngsters. The pictures and 
the text include the story of human conception, 
fetal development, birth and nursing. Moreover, 
it is done within the context of a family. 

These friends gave our family a copy of this 
book. It became part of the children's library. 
Our older three children were two, five, and 
seven at the time. Each of them studied it; 

the two-year-old loved the story and it afforded 
our seven-year-old an opportunity to correct 
misconceptions she had received from an older 
friend in the neighborhood. 


Social Issues: Society projects many images 
of sexuality. As a child gains skills in read- 
ing and/or taking in the many media influences 
about us, he or she may see portrayals of sexu- 
ality which are not understood but which are 
mimicked. Thus, a four-year-old may announce 
she is "sexy'' without any understanding of the 
word. Certainly numerous personalities and 
characters on television are showing our chil- 
dren what "sexy" means--but in shallow and in- 
complete ways. How often is it the mid-program 
commercial--which young children, especially, 
love to watch--that sells us images of what is 
desirable, or beautiful, or good? Latter-day 
Saints everywhere should be very wary of the 
media as a child's sole or main instructor of 
sexual behavior. : 


Other pertinent social questions may include 
family decisions about appropriate ages for 
group dating, single dating, attendance at PG 
or R motion pictures, steady dating, etc. 


Am I too tall? too 
Am I normal? Am I 
What about 


Biological Issues: 
short? too thin? too fat? 
developing too slowly? too fast? 
menstruation? Nocturnal emissions? What about 
my complexion? Why is my voice changing? These 
are just a few of the common questions a "'middle- 
aged" child and/or adolescent has. Honest and 
complete answers can aid immeasurably in the 
development of self-esteem and positive self- 
image. 


Psychological Issues: A warm, affectionate, 
touching parent teaches lessons of the wondrous 
joys of human affection. A rejecting parent may 
teach the opposite. How does a child feel about 
being a boy or a girl? What about eventual roles 
as men or women? How do they feel about them- 
selves with respect to friends of the same or 
opposite sex? Do they feel likable? The impor- 
tance of learning to give and receive affection 
in appropriate ways cannot be overstated. 
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Spiritual/Religious Issues? Why is c i 
so important? Why does the Seen cuter tees 
specifically with respect to masturbation? h 
necking and petting? When is it right to ki ats 
another? Will I be prepared and wart f ta 
temple marriage? 2 

There can be no strict outline detailing 
when a child should know all these things, but 
certainly the child's interests and questions 
can be used as a fairly reliable guide. Ques- 
tions should be answered simply, honestly and 
directly. If another question follows, it should 
be answered similarly. 


One of the unhappy tasks I have had as a 
physician has been caring for children who have 
been abused and/or molested, Several experiences 
coupled with conversations with police officers, : 
have convinced me that children need more than 

Do not talk to strangers" advice from their par- 
ents at very early--five, six, seven-year-old-- 
ages. _Preschoolers should probably never go 
alone into lavatory facilities in certain com- 
munities and neighborhoods--perhaps without ex- 
ception, This, too, is a part of sex education. 


The media generates many questions in chil- 
dren's minds, One Utah survey has identified 
that a typical family television set is turned 
on sixty hours per week. It is the rare child, 
I am afraid, who will not be exposed to abor- 
tion, infidelity, unwed pregnancy, and other 
less-than-ideal events as they watch the family 
T.V. This is something Latter-day Saints who 
own television sets should ponder. It may not 
be possible, and perhaps it is not entirely 
desirable, to protect our children from all 
such exposure, But surely we must monitor and 
discuss with them the implications and morality 
of what they see and hear, and guide them in 
appropriate responses and value formation. 


As a pediatrician, I feel that somewhere be- 
tween ages eight and thirteen a young person 
should have some specific information concern- 
ing his or her own developmental process. Be- 
tween nine and fourteen it is appropriate to 


discuss a child's knowledge of the developmental 
sequence occurring in the opposite Sex, 


ten to fifteen I feel it appropriate to begin 
some discussion about sexual interactions be- 
tween young people. 


As a father, I am concerned that young peo- 
ple be honestly informed about their emerging 
sexuality, but that they remain morally clean. 
For this reason, I have developed a "triple 
test" which I suggest to my teenage patients 
as they enter their own years of emotional, 
physical, and sexual maturation. 


Three questions must be posed and answered 
regarding any sex-related activity: Is it 
right? Is it kind? Is it fun? 


At first glance, the third question may not 
seem nearly as important as the first two, but 
too many young people have been deceived into 
sexual transgression because parents and other 
concerned counselors have neglected, in all 
their careful encouragement of morality, to 
tell their young people that sex is fun; as a 
result, the "surprise" of pleasure may lead 
to unpreparedness and confusion and finally the 
young person neglects to answer "Is it right?" 
correctly. 


Certainly the word "fun" is only a place to 
begin in attempting to communicate to a young 
person what a righteous parent recognizes as 
the "joy"' of marriage, parenthood, and being 
companion to a loved one. 


In counselling sixth grade students about 
the triple test, I point out to them that 
teasing members of their own or opposite sex 
may be "fun," but that the majority of such 
teasing fails the Is it kind? test. For older 
young people, answering Is it kind? contributes 
to their evaluation of a relationship with 
another person and prepares them for the giving 
and sharing of a mature relationship rather 
than the "What's in it for me" of an immature 
relationship. 


Thus, if the Is it fun? query deals with the 
self-related aspects and the Is it kind? concerns 
the other-related issues of a sexual relation- 
ship, then Is it right? suggests the Lord's part 
in this most special and sacred of human rela- 
tionships. 


The scriptures are useful here in bringing 
many facets of human sexuality to a clear focus. 
A parent can acknowledge the wisdom and joy of 
sexual love in such passages as Proverbs 5:18-21, 
and yet where love and joy have been supplanted 
by unrighteousness and lust, one can read the 
profound lessons of II Samuel, chapters eleven 
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A High School for Very Young Mothers 


Upon graduation from college I applied to teach 
English in the Salt Lake area public schools or 
to work with drop-outs. I soon found myself as- 
signed to teach in a program for young women who 
were either pregnant or had had a child while 
still in high school. The program was designed 
for two reasons: to help the young mother finish 
high school while still caring for her baby and 
to provide a support group to help her adjust to 
her new role. In addition to the usual academic 
courses, we tried to help the teenage mother de 
velop good parenting skiils The program was uni- 
quely family-oriented in that the girls brought 
their babies to class every day. In four years 
I came to know and love approximately one hundred 
and fifty of these women and their babies. It 
was rewarding to see the effects of the methods 
taught emerge in the development of mother and 
child, I would like to share some of these 
ideas and experiences. 


It is in the first year of life that an in- 
fant begins to trust or distrust his surround- 
ings. Basic trust between mother and child is 
established by meeting the physical needs of the 
child and cuddling him. This physical love will 
foster the self-confidence he needs to master 
future tasks. Without this basic trust, the 
child will not be able to give of himself nor 
develop into an emotionally independent individual. 


I observed that the happiest and best natured 
babies in the program were the ones whose mothers 
met their needs promptly, spent a lot of time 
playing with them and provided them with a vari- 
ety of stimulating toys. When these babies were 
ready to crawl, they were confident enough to 
venture farther away*from their mothers and en- 
tertain themselves longer. The mothers who had 
not cuddled and fondled their babies as much 
tended to have demanding babies who were less 
capable of entertaining themselves. The excep- 
tions to this were the babies who had medical 
problems or were extremely colicky from birth. 


There was a direct correlation between the 
way a teenage mother felt about herself and how 
good her parenting skills were. Mothers who had 


_oegood self-images dealt with their children in a 


positive way. They viewed them as good children-- 
mischievous sometimes--but always good. These 
mothers could take suggestions made to improve 
their childrearing more easily and generally had 
fewer problems in.dealing with their children. 

On the other hand, mothers who had low self im- 
ages could not relate as easily to their children 
and tended to resort to more negative words in 
disciplining. One of the goals of the program 

was to help these mothers develop a positive self- 
image. We were always pleased when we noted signs 
of success such as occurred in the following case. 


Chris walked through the program's doors at 
age fifteen with a very sorrowful-looking thir- 
teen-month-old baby boy. Travis whined and 
cried a lot, which would make Chris lose her tem- 
per, scream and spank him. Her self-image suf- 
fered from feelings of inadequacy and loneliness. 





Cont. 


and twelve; Alma chapters thirty-nine through 
forty-two; or the Savior's incisive warning 
about our thoughts in Matthew 5:27-78. 


Outstanding talks such as Elder Boyd K. 
Packer's at the October 1976 General Conference 
can be referred to for guidance when there is 
any doubt as to the answer to Is it right? 


The gravity and seriousness of sexual sin 
should be clear from the scriptures, but so 
also is the possibility of repentance. Where 
transgression has occurred, parents need to 
encourage their children to seek out their 
bishops or branch presidents so that repentance 
can take place. 


Is it right? Is it kind? Is it fun? If one 
can answer each question honestly and affirma- 
tively, one is most likely to make the safe de- 
cision, the best decision, and the Lord's de- 
cision, 


The gift of mortal life and our physical 
bodies is a wondrous blessing. Modern revela- 
tion advises us that ". + spirit and element, 
inseparably connected, receive a fulness of 
joy..." In our sex-saturated society, I have 
found the above approaches to be useful to 
parents in giving counsel to their children, 
especially as those children strive to under- 
stand themselves, each other, their feelings, 
their passions, their growing natures and 
through it all to remain morally clean. With 
such teaching from parents and honest, loving 
discussions in the home, they too can approach 
marriage and adult sexuality in the way the 
Lord intends. 

George Durham 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


To help Chris cope with Travis, we showed her 

how to reinforce his acceptable behavior. She 
began planning special activities to do with him 
several times a day. In an attempt to build 
Chris' self-confidence, she was made my teacher's 
aide and was given some leadership responsibili- 
ties. As she became more involved in the class- 
room, her grades improved, her friendships in- 
creased, and her attitude towards Travis changed . 
Slowly, over a three-year period, she went from 
an introverted person to a self-confident young 
woman who became vice-president of her class 
Travis also benefited from her change and be- 
came a much happier child. 





The world should be presented to a child in 
small enough doses so that he does not feel anxi- 
ous, afraid or helpless, but feels he can cope 
with and master new experiences. This master- 
ing develops self-esteem which in turn encourages 
exploration. _ For example, the program had a nur- 
sery for older children. On the first day of 
school, one mother took her two-year-old son to 
the nursery and tried to leave him, only to find 
that he clung to her, crying hysterically. We 


* devised a plan to introduce him gradually to the 


nursery: the mother would play with him in the 
nursery for a short time and then they would both 
return to the regular classroom. This was done 
several times a day, and the boy found he enjoyed 
it. Next, the son and mother remained in the 
nursery the entire day. The boy was encouraged 
to play with the other children while the mother 
would leave for short periods of time. After 
three weeks, the boy was fully acquainted with 
the nursery, liked the teacher and looked for- 
ward to going there. Through this experience, 
the other women could see that problems could 

be solved in positive ways with enough time and 
thought. 


At the beginning of each school year, the 
subject of discipline would arise. The mothers 
always discussed it in terms of punishment and 
rewards. After listing various methods of dis- 
ciplining, most of the young mothers agreed that 
punishment such as spanking, scolding, blaming 
or shaming a child would most likely change be- 
havior, but would also provoke resentment and 


hostility. However, they were unable to come up 
with viable alternatives to this approach. After 
more discussion, they finally decided that the 
purpose of discipline was to teach the child to 
act within a set of rules that describes what is 
acceptable and what isn't. To "redirect" unac- 
ceptable behavior became the key to discipline. 
Because of the young ages of the children in 

the program, this process required great patience 
on the part of the mothers. 


I have much admiration for all the young women 
that I taught in those four years. Even though 
our expectations for them were high, they were 
met. The program did not meet all the needs of 
every mother and child, but it did serve as an 
important Support group for many young women at 
an important time in their lives. For most, the 
program taught effective ways to deal with chil- 
dren and provided opportunities to make new 
friends and set important goals. The high school 
diploma represented a tremendous amount of work 
for these young women. It meant getting up every 
day at 6:00 a.m. in order to get themselves, their 
babies and their husbands ready before school. 

It meant arriving on time at 8:30 a.m. prepared 
for discussions, parenting and other activities. 
It meant the juggling of homework, exams and pap- 
ers with childrearing, housework and cooking. 
These demands are difficult under any circum- 
stances, but they create an especially challeng- 
ing existence for a seventeen-year-old. 


Linda Rae Olson 
Lakewood, Colorado 








Teaching by the Spirit 


It seemed appropriate that our issue, devoted 
as it is largely to parenting, should address 
the topic of relying on the Holy Spirit in deal- 
ing with our children. Drawing from the experi- 
ences of several carefully chosen women whom I 
admired, I was able to discover what I believe 
to be some essentials of teaching with the Spirit. 


The first friend I approached felt adamant 
that it was necessary to study correct princi- 
ples in order to be effective parents. She felt 
that the process for receiving inspiration as 
given to Oliver Cowdery in D & C 9 applies well 
to parents. She told of a time when she was hav- 
ing a power struggle with her son. Living with 
the problem constantly on her mind helped her 
discover the things she could do to alter the 
course of events, but it took time and mental 
effort to do so. We can be directed to solu- 
tions by the Holy Ghost if we've done our home- 
work, which might include study from secular 
books and scriptures, as well as some time 
pondering what we've learned, 


If perfection were required for inspiration, 
it would never be given. One sister told me 
how distraught she had been with her oldest 
daughter. The poor child could do nothing 
right, and the mother's love for her had begun 
to "wax cold." It finally reached a point 
where the child lashed back with such a harsh 
remark that the mother fled to her bedroom, 
totally devastated. "What, what can I do?" 
She listened and heard an answer: "She loves 
you. She wants to be like you. Teach her." 


Another sister was having a terrible time 
getting her little girl to bed. This nightly 
battle rose to such a pitch on one occasion 
that, in frustration, she struck the child on 
the back. Horrified and repentant, she tear- 
fully led the child back to bed. 


"Please forgive me. She's your child, too. 
What am I to do?" was her simple silent prayer. 
The response was almost immediate: "Say, 'My 
little one is so sad.''' Even though she had 
studied reflective listening in her psychiatric 
nursing courses, everything within this mother 
balked at this statement. Nevertheless, she 
did as she was told. 


"My little one is so sad." Within a short 
time all the anguish and fear of that child 
spilled over like a boiling cauldron. "Oh, Mama, 
I'm so afraid of ghosties." 


This woman had listened, heard, and obeyed. 
Even though in both this case and the one above 
the mother was acting momentarily out of har- 
mony, the Holy Ghost did not desert her, but 
was there when sought, 


Sometimes the spirit aids us by merely illumi- 
nating needed opportunities to help children. 
This idea was suggested to me by a friend who 
told how concerned she was about teaching her 
oldest daughter the facts of life. She wanted 
to handle it well, but felt shy and nervous as 
to how to broach the subject. It became a mat- 
ter of prayer. One day, she heard her daughter 
discussing the matter with a friend. That night, 
after putting the other children to bed, she 
sensed that the time was right. "We spent the 
sweetest hour and a half together in intimate 
conversation," she reported. "Afterwards it 
gave my husband and me a chance to share in- 
sights as well. I now feel confident that I 
can approach the other children when the time 
comes," 


Another couple described how acutely aware 
they were of their son's need to build self- 
confidence. By projecting into the future, 
they imagined what he would be like if he con- 
tinued in the way he was going. After fasting 
and prayer, they were amazed at the chances 
they saw to enhance his self-esteem. 


A realization that she needed to delegate 
more responsibility in order to spend more in- 
dividual time with each child came to another 
mother. She attributed the "rightness" she 
felt when she spent time with one child pri- 
vately to the Holy Ghost's confirmation. Recog- 
nizing the source of such feelings is an impor- 
tant part of developing a close relationship 
with the Spirit, which in turn will make it 
possible to have His influence in our parenting. 


I have resolved to spend more time practicing 
the principles I learned from my friends: study, 
prayer, persistence, listening, and obedience 
to the promptings I receive. The inevitable 
result of this effort should be an increasing 
assurance of our own eternal possibilities and 
those of our children. With this assurance it 
should become easier to replace anger with self- 
control, rebellion with obedience, and resent- 
ment with love. 

Laverne Campbell 
Denver, Colorado 
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The Case for Suzuki 


At a luncheon some two and half years ago the 
conversation got around to Suzuki. I drifted off 
to sleep, mentally thinking the group had entered 
into a discussion of motorcycles. However, I 
soon came alive again as the picture came into 
focus: six-year-old violinists playing Vivaldi 
concertos? Anybody claiming such success deserv- 
ed my attention. 


For months I had been uneasy about the fact 
that my six-year-old was not involved in any musi- 
cal training. I had two conflicting philosophies 
echoing in my mind, and was not certain which I 
should heed. The first was the claim that so 
many educators have made that the early years 
from three through seven are the years of the 
quickest learning, the best listening, the easi- 
est absorption. The second was what most of my 
experienced mother friends and many musicians 
told me: "Wait until they're eight to start any 
music lessons!" Some of the reasons given were 
"No use chauffering before you have to," "'The 
eight-year-old is old enough to be responsible 
for his own practicing," "His fine motor coordi- 
mation is ready for the refined skills required 
for learning an instrument, and he'll make faster 
progress than a tiny, struggling soul." Besides, 
no music teacher I knew wanted to see him before 
age eight! 


By default more than by conscious decision, I 
had cuddled up with the latter philosophy, when 
suddenly I was jarred to guilty reconsideration 
by this Suzuki fellow about whom I had known noth- 
ing five minutes before. I made it my business 
to find out. Within a few weeks I had read his 
book, Nurtured by Love, rented two tiny violins, 
found a reputable Suzuki teacher, and attended a 
week's worth of classes at Denver University. 

Two years later, I'm somewhat familiar with the 
strengths and weaknesses of the method. The jury 
is still out as my musicians are still young, but 
as of now, I'm enthusiastic. 


Shinichi Suzuki had his first successes at 
teaching small children great music in 1942. He 
had made the astute observation while in Germany 
studying with Karl Klinger some years before that 
little people were totally fluent in what seemed 
to him to be a very difficult language. Just by 
listening, these children, like others everywhere, 
learn to speak their language long before they 
learn to read. Why not try this approach with 
music? So he did--with phenomenal success. 


By first training the ear to hear how music 
ought to sound, children can learn to imitate the 
spoken language. Listening, then, is the founda- 
tion for learning to play. The, record of the 
Suzuki repertoire to which a child should listen 
regularly is quite impressive. It moves rapidly 
into Bach, Handel, and the other great masters. 
Hearing my children humming good music was the 
first enjoyable benefit of the Suzuki approach. 
Bach minuets and Brahms waltzes became as famil- 
iar to them as "Rubber Ducky" and "Twinkle, Twin- 
kle." In fact, so enamored was my now eight-year- 
old with humming the repertoire that one snowy 
morning when I told him to wear his boots to 
school he responded with, "Mom, I don't need to 
wear boots! All I do during recess when there's 
snow on the ground is climb to the top of the 
monkey bars and hum the Vivaldi Concerto while 
I look over the world!" "Good grief," his lit- 
tle sister chimed in, "don't the other kids 


think you're weird?" "Oh, there's so much noise 
out there they can't possibly hear me," came the 
reassuring answer. 


F On another day he was very engrossed in play- 
ing soccer on the front lawn when the strains of 
Pachelbel's Canon in D Major reached his ears 
through the front door. Suddenly, he was in the 
house hovering around the stereo. "Are you fin- 
ished playing soccer?" I inquired. "No, but I 
just had to stop and come listen to this music," 
he answered. 


Listening has had another advantage. My six- 
year-old is now able to carry a tune and stay on 
pitch, which is something she just couldn't do 
before she started violin lessons two year ago. 
Many say that music is inborn--you either have it 
or you don't. Mr. Suzuki teaches that each indiv- 
idual is born with great potential which must be 
realized by nurturing it with love. He also be- 
lieves that "The only superior ability that a 
child might have at birth is the speed and sensi- 
tivity with which he absorbs his environment." 
This philosophy fits well with our view of eter- 
nal progression. 


Memorizing becomes a way of life to the Suzuki 
student. The fact that they have a repertoire 
constantly in their heads makes them popular per- 
formers everywhere they go. My children have 
had more opportunities to perform in the last two 
years than many people get in a lifetime. This 
gives them confidence and the feeling that they 
have a contribution to make. The constant exer- 
cising of the memory has its reward in many areas 
besides music. It seems to make reading and other 
academic skills come more easily. 


Does such emphasis on memorizing kill sponta- 
neity and creativity? Giving the child the tools 
upon which to build a talent should not sabotage 
self-expression. When the soul is ready, the 
skills will be there so that this creativity can 
be expressed. In Japan each child is expected to 
memorize 200 Haiku verses. A public school teach- 
er reported that many of these children fill the 
margins of their quickly finished math papers with 
their own Haiku poems. 


"But what about note reading, etudes, scale, 
and exercises?" says the traditionalist. These 
things are built into the repertoire to a large 
degree. Suzuki carefully planned his program to 
teach and drill the important skills. However, 
many Suzuki teachers still have exercise books 
in addition to the regular literature. The note 
reading has come gradually for my children just 
by watching the notes as they play the tunes 
This way the child can first discover the joy of 
playing his instrument and making it sound good. 
It makes sense to me not to overwhelm him with 
everything at once, but to allow time to first 
master positions and techniques and then add the 
reading skills. Many of the Suzuki experts are 
busy thinking up ingenius ways to teach children 
to read music. There is a new book out by 
Michiko Yurko entitled No-H-In-Snake which gives 
many ideas of games to help this skill along. 


Some skeptics have asked if starting children 


so young doesn't steal away a carefree childhood 
of dolls and Legos. 
ing parent, 
However, Mr. Suzuki says this of his goal: 


With a competitive, pressur- 
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this certainly could become a problem. 
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Christian Cannon: "I want to play first string.” 


not trying to train professionals, but to give 
happiness to all children." He urges the pushy 
parent to examine his motives. Parental expecta- 
tions for children should be based on the self- 
fulfillment of the child, not the parent. He 
recommends large doses of positive feedback for 
each child no matter how tiny his progress in 
order to build self-esteem while teaching. Dem- 
onstrating love to the child is always his first 
priority. Two-minute sessions are advised for 
the very small child to avoid stifling his curi- 
osity or burdening his small spirit. 


Of course, to play any instrument beautifully 
takes the one ingredient that separates the medi- 
ocre from the excellent in any field--practice! 
Most have experienced the continual nagging or 
the tyranny of parents trying to make that happen 
regularly. The most familiar scene is a parent 
insisting that the child stay at the instrument 
while the parent, himself, goes on to some other 
pleasure or task. In my memory, practicing the 
piano was always a rather lonely experience. But 
Suzuki involves the parents. One or the other 
needs to be at every lesson, taking notes and 
learning the process step by step along with the 


child. The parent coaches the child through the 
practice sessions. The disadvantages CO Lilt> abe 
obvious: the parent must make the time and culti- 


vate interest, and he must accept the blame if 
Junior flubs up his lesson, has poor positions, 
hates the whole thing, etc. The advantage, 
though, is that it's an activity that brings 
parent and child together. The child doesn't 
have the abandoned feeling about his instrument, 
but rather has the ongoing support of his parent 
in his endeavor. He senses that if it's impor- 
tant enough to receive Mom's time--it's important! 


The uniform repertoire is another feature with 
both pros and cons. This learning of the same 
pieces by everyone in the program can create ex- 
cessive feelings of competition, as well as pres- 
sure, to get on with the musical literature be- 
fore perfecting the skills. This pressure can 
be quite frustrating to some children unless it 
is handled well by both the teacher and the par- 
ent. On the other hand, a certain amount of com- 
petition can be very motivating. Other advan- 
tages include: the ease with which one can get 
small groups of students together for perfor- 
mances on short notice; the feeling of being a 
part of a large group and not just poking along 
alone; and regular review of the literature in 
order that the child can continue to polish the 
piece as his skills progress. 


Another wonderful source of motivation for our 
children has been the institutes held twice a 
year by the Music Department at Denver Univer- 
sity. Such institutes are sponsored regularly by 
many universities throughout the country. Suzuki 
experts are flown in to further the training of 
local Suzuki teachers and their students. These 
experts, many of whom have studied in Japan with 
Mr. Suzuki himself, conduct classes for the stu- 
dents who attend. They work with the children 
individually as well as in groups. The insti- 
tutes provide an opportunity for the children to 
meet and perform with other children in the area 
and to receive excellent instruction. The parent 
discussions which take place at this time are 
motivating and very informative. The concert, at 
week's end, with 100 children playing everything 
from Bach double concertos to "Twinkle, Twinkle," 
is a thrill. 


I can only conclude from our experience that 
listening to fine music, practicing, and perform- 
ing have added a great deal to the abilities, con- 
fidence, and feelings of self-worth in our chil- 
dren. We are delighted at the dimension it has 
added to our home. My only regret is that the 
method didn't hit the U.S. a few decades ago so 
that I could have reaped the benefits as a child. 


Connie Cannon 
Littleton, Colorado 
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Carl Orff: Arousing Creative Genius 


ORFF? A seal with laryngitis? An island in 
Middle Earth? A god from Greek mythology? The 
guessing could go on ad infinitum before hitting 
on the correct answer: a talented German compos- 
er who developed an intriguing method for teach- 
ing music theory to children. 


The primary purpose for music education, as 
Carl Orff sees it, is to arouse the creative gen- 
ius which he believes exists in each individual 
and provide a medium for expressing this creati- 
vity. The ability to improvise, then, is the 
goal of Orff training. Many of us have watched 
in awe as a very gifted musician listens to a 
piece on the radio once and then goes to the pi- 
ano or other instrument and reproduces it, never 
having laid eyes on the music. There are also 
musical wizards who can move a whole accompani- 
ment into any key without previous notice, or de- 
vise a new accompaniment on the spot. The most 
fortunate of all of these musical geniuses are 
those who can hear melodies in their minds and 
write original music. According to one promi- 
nent Orff teacher in the Denver area, these 
skills are well ingrained after six to eight 
years of Orff training. Most Orff students 
could meet any of these challenges with no pro- 
blems. 


Carl Orff and his contemporary, Zoltan Kodaly 
of Hungary, believed that the study of a musical 
instrument should be preceded by the study of gen- 
eral musical skills--like the training of the ear 
and the ability to reproduce various intervals 
and rhythms. After just two years of work at 
such skills, these students progress at an unbe- 
lievable rate on any instrument they choose. 

This brings up another advantage to this program: 
Most parents decide what instrument their child 
will study, or perhaps the child leans toward the 
instrument most familiar to her/him. But in Orff 
training, children have the opportunity to use a 
variety of instruments starting with the most sim- 
ple: sticks, drums, xylophones, cymbals, record- 
ers, ete.” They then move on to more complex in- 


Best Supporting Musician 


In the movies, Oscars are given for supporting 
actresses and actors. In hockey and basketball, 
game assists are recognized as well as goals, 
But generally speaking, we give little credit to 
those who excel in Supporting roles. One who 
deserves a nomination for best Supporting musi- 
cian is Jo Ann Lacouture of Denver, Colorado. 
Although Jo Ann has developed her technical 
skills as a musician enough to have performed 
on the recital circuit, she is most often in the 
background role as an accompanist. The special 
skills required of an accompanist--the ability 
to listen and take cues for style, tempo, and 
dynamics from someone else--have been so inter- 
nalized by Jo Ann that she is constantly sought 
after for any quality production that is done 
in the Denver church or University community. 


Long before it was fashionable to "do your 
own thing,'’ Jo Ann learned that she could care- 
fully sandwich a musical career between her re- 
sponsibilities as a wife and mother of six. 
When the luxury of time allows, her skills as 
a gourmet cook comes to the fore, and there is 
always a needlework project tucked in her bag. 
But it is around her musical involvements that 
most of her life revolves. Through her music, 
she has brought much pleasure to the lives of 
countless others as she has performed, taught, 
and accompanied for most of the years of her 
life. 


Jo Ann's daily routine is one that would put 
most weaker souls in bed, if not in the hospi- 
tal. She currently teaches over sixty private 
Piam students, maintains a 24 credit-hour load 
as staff accompanist and coach of graduate stu- 
dents at the University of Denver, and serves 
as ward, choir, and stake organist. Her posi- 
tion at DU requires performing with undergradu- 
ate and graduate students an average of 100 new 
works during each nine-week quarter with mate- 
vial ranging from Bach to Stravinsky. 


Jo Ann's style of teaching centers around her 
ability to make learning a joyful experience. 
In recent years she has incorporated her own 
version of the Suzuki method into her approach 
and has taught students as young as three years 
old. For most of her students, a lesson is the 
highlight of the week. A word of praise and a 
nifty sticker reward every small accomplishment. 


struments such as the cello, guitar, flute, etc. 
After experience with wind, stringed, and percus- 
sion instruments for several years, a child is in 
an excellent position to decide which is most at- 
tractive to him. 


During the 1920's Carl Orff became involved 
with music education after studying the philoso- 
phies of the Frenchman, Jacques-Dalcroze. He 
accepted the theory that the historical develop- 
ment of music is reenacted in the life of the 
individual. The child starts out with the most 
primitive element of music--rhythm--and progresses 
from there, adding speech, chanting, singing, and 
body movement. To observe the beginning groups, 
it looks ever so much like children at play, be- 
cause that is essentially what it is. The chil- 
dren, usually in small groups of four to six, will 
say their names. Then they will chant their 
names, and recognize the various rhythms in dif- 
ferent names. They will find interesting inter- 
vals to sing with their own names. This process 
continues, using information which is unique to 
each child, such as descriptions of his clothing, 
the color of his house, his age, pets, favorite 
food, etc. At first nursery rhymes are used, and 
then familiar stories and folktales are told and 
sung, with the addition of instruments later on. 
The children are encouraged to improvise in ac- 
companiment, movement, stories told, melodies 
sung, in all these exercises. As their skills 
Progress, the exercises become more complex, in- 
Corporating rounds, simultaneous rhythms, har- 
monies, and complex accompaniment. Memorization 
is a natural beginning skill which goes along 
with everything else, Early in Orff training 
the child learns musical notation and note read- 
ing as a means of storing and communicating ideas, 
not as a substitute for memorization. 


All of the innovators--Dalcroze, Kodaly, and 
Orff--agree that a child should not be simultan- 
eously burdened with several different tasks, 
such as note reading, complex techniques required 
of many instruments, coordinating a performance 


Jo Ann's musical training began with piano 
lessons midway through the sixth grade in 
Shreveport, Louisiana. When she was in seventh 
grade, the director of her school choir asked 
her to accompany on the organ. "But I can't 
play the organ," was her reply. "Now you can," 
responded the teacher. She has been playing 
it ever since. She has always assisted with 
the organ in her own church and then packed up 
her books and organ shoes to play another ser- 
vice somewhere else before the day's end. 


Music lessons continued through high school, 
but took an intermission with her marriage. 
Four children in five years and two more within 
the next three kept her mind and hands busy at 
home. But as her last child entered school, 
Jo Ann returned also, At Southern Methodist 
University, under the tutelage of Alexander 
Uninsky, who was serving as artist-in-residence 
at the time, she finished her degree with a 
performance major in piano. Long hours of prac- 
tice often began at 10 P.m., after other respon- 
sibilities were taken care of and her family was 
tucked in bed. One of her sons was Surprised 
when he first realized that not all mothers 
played their children to sleep with partitas, 
sonatas, and concertos, 


The story of Jo Ann's conversion to the 
Church is an exciting one. When missionaries 
first knocked on her door, they were met cor- 
dially and invited in, left a Book of Mormon, 
and made an appointment to visit during the 
next week. Upon their return, she told them 
she had read the book and wished to learn what 
she needed to do to be baptized. Her excite- 
ment upon reading the Book of Mormon caused 
her to telephone her dear Friend and duo piano 
Partner, Betty Dean, in the middle of the night. 
Shortly thereafter, Betty and her husband John, 
also a professional musician, began studying 
with the missionaries. Therefore, after Jo Ann's 
first contact with the missionaries in January, 
she and three of her children were baptized in 
February, and the Deans were baptized in March, 
The following month in testimony meeting, the 
branch president arose to express thanks for 
the new members and remind his congregation of 
the day several months earlier that they had 
spent fasting to express to the Lord their need 
for some musicians in the branch. Their con- 


with others. Playing by memory helps relieve 
this overload as does a prior knowledge of inter- 
vals, rhythms, and harmonies. This frees the 
child up to concentrate on the technique of the 
instrument and enjoyment of his performance. 


Musical skills are not the only things achiev- 
ed by "Orff lessons."" The child's total learning 
process is improved. Concentration and memory 
span, physical coordination, visual and aural an- 
alysis and listening are practiced regularly. 

The method also aids the child in relating sym- 
bols to concepts and concepts to symbols. Cre- 
ative thinking, good group relationships and self- 
confidence are just a few of the benefits of this 
ingenious approach. 


While Orff experts admit that the years from 
four through seven are the best years for train- 
ing the ear, teachers of the method also claim 
success with older children and adults, ranging 
clear up to Senior Citizens and not excluding the 
handicapped! Many parents of Orff children have 
formed classes here in the Denver area and are 
excited about their progress in developing rela- 
tive pitch as well as many of the other skills 
mentioned. 


Even failing the development of a musical gen- 
ius, this method promises at the very least to in- 
still a love for the great musical works composed 
by others. © Imagine what it could lead to--a coun- 
try which cheers for Eugene Fodor as hard as they 
cheer for 0.J. Simpson--~a city which supports the 
symphony like they support the Broncos--a labor 
union that forms an orchestra for recreation with 
as much enthusiasm as they form a bowling league! 
Think of a society that watches Leonard Bernstein 
on Tuesday nights as regularly as they watch the 
Denver Broncos on Monday Night! We have nothing 
against the Broncos, but that's a society we'd 
like to see! 

Connie Cannon 
Mary Fletcher 
Littleton, Colorado 





version was a real answer to prayer--and just 
the beginning. Within a short time there were 
thirteen professional musicians in that little 
Texas congregation, 


Three major factors have allowed Jo Ann the 
high level of involvement and accomplishment 
in the musical world. The first is the support 
and encouragement she receives from her family, 
who have always been willing to make the neces- 
sary adjustments at home to accommodate her 
busy schedule. The second is Jo Ann's ability 
and willingness to work very hard, Certainly 
not last is Jo Ann's genuine commitment to an 
unselfish and Christian life. She continually 
puts the needs of others above her own in order 
to assist where she alone can render the kind 
of service that is needed. 


Betsy Nagel 
Englewood, Colorado 
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Books and Reviews 


Books for Preschoolers: Mothers Share Their Favorites 


One of the rewards of rearing children is dis- 


covering the world of children's literature. 
Books for preschoolers are some of the most col- 
orful and imaginative written. 
books written for very young children, however, 
that a parent can find a trip to the children's 
section of the library overwhelming. How can we 
select the ones our children will enjoy most? 
One way is to pick the most memorable books of 
our own childhood. We can also consult a list 
of prizewinning books such as those which have 
received the Caldecott Medal or Newberry Award 
for most distinguished picture book of the year. 


Or we can get suggestions from other parents with 


small children. Several mothers were asked to 
pick their favorites for Exponent II, and they 
came up with a list that includes both perennial 
childpleasers and great new books. 


Lori Boyer describes Goodnight Moon by 


Margaret Wise Brown (Harper and Row, 1947) as "an 
excellent book for vocabulary development and vis- 


ual discrimination. It fascinates children with 
its rhyming, its subtle humor, and such things as 
finding the little mouse as he runs around the 
room. We have three children and are on our 
fourth copy!" Elizabeth Clawson finds Goodnight 
Moon especially helpful in establishing a bed- 
time routine. 


Make Way for Ducklings by Robert McCloskey 
(Viking, 1941) is "a delightful book about a fam- 
ily of ducks that lives in the Public Garden in 
Boston," writes Betsy Nagel. "One to read again 
and again.'' Susan Larsen likes it because "'the 
book is larger than most, with good-sized illus- 
trations. It's a 'true' story, and I think the 
children enjoy reading true stories." 


Caps for Sale by Esphyr Slobodkina (Addison- 
Wesley, 1947), "an old book, with appealing old- 
fashioned art work" is another favorite of Betsy 
Nagel. "There is enough repetition to delight 
young children, but not so much as to bore Mom 
or Dad who gets to read it. The story is about 
a man who peddles caps. ‘Caps! Caps for sale! 
Fifty cents a cap!'" 


In A Good Place to Hide by Louis Slobodkin 
(Macmillan, 1961), "Susan's need for a place to 
hide from her brothers might be any child's need 
to be alone," suggests Elizabeth Clawson. "Chil- 
dren like the suspense of wondering if Susan's 
hiding place will be found." 


"To a lovely girl on-her third birthday" reads 
the inscription in a copy of Are You My Mother? 
by P. D. Eastman (Beginner Books, 1960). The in- 
scription refers to Judy Maxfield's daughter Amy, 


Maternal-Infant Bonding, Marshall H, Klaus and 
John H. Kennell, Quality Paperback, 1976, $6.25. 


Parents have long recognized the importance 
of early parent-infant contact. Drs. Marshall 
H. Klaus and John H. Kennell present substantial 
factual evidence to support the notion that a 
newborn and his mother belong together in the 
hours immediately following birth. Through care- 
fully controlled studies described in the book, 
Klaus and Kennell have found that early skin-to- 
skin contact between mothers and newborns in- 
fluences the development of mothering behaviors 
and interaction between mothers and children 
for years. Separation imposed by hospital 
rules or illness interferes with early attach- 
ment to the infant. The authors maintain that 
there is a "sensitive period" within twelve 
hours after birth during which both optimal 
maternal-infant and paternal-infant attachments 
can be made. 


The first chapter gives the reader a ground- 
ing in earlier studies on the bonding process, 
the authors' reasons for writing the book, an 
outline of the major influences on paternal and 
maternal behavior, and seven principle compo- 
nents of the process of attachment. Chapter 
two explores maternal behavior in other mammals 
and includes descriptions of species-specific 
maternal behaviors which give an "evolutionary 
perspective" for discussing features of human 
behaviors. 


Studies of human maternal and paternal be- 
havior are presented in chapter three. The 
authors discuss issues warranting consideration 
arising during pregnancy and birth and present 


There are so many 


Happy reading! 


Understanding Maternal-Infant Bonding 





now fourteen years old. 


tle bird looking for his mother. 


ed baby bird." 


Laverne Campbell likes Where the Wild Things 
Are by Maurice Sendak (Harper and Row, 1963) be- 


cause it “satisfies a child's wildest imagina- 
tions. The child can sense Max's rebellion at 


his punishment for misbehaving and yet the story 


ends with a reassuring note. Max returns from 


his fantasy land when he wants 'to be where some- 
one loved him best of all' and finds his supper 


waiting for him--still hot." Where the Wild 
Things Are “'can even serve a5 @ curb on night- 
mares for some children." 


Shel Silverstein's Where the Sidewalk Ends 


(Harper and Row, 1974) "contains poems that chil- 
dren can enjoy because they can be read with en- 


thusiasm and expression," writes Chris Manning. 


The book "tells about things children are fami- 


liar with like peanut butter, fear of the dark, 
band-aids and crocodiles." 


Jean Rayback recommends The Hungry Thing by 
Jan Slepian and Ann Seidler (Follett, 1967), a 
"book about a creature that comes to town with 





data from studies supporting the principle of 
early contact after birth to enhance the inter- 
action between mother and child. To meet the 
needs of parents and newborns, improvements in 
hospital care are recommended which include 
allowing fathers to be involved in labor, pri- 
vacy for parents and infants during the hospi- 
tal stay, rooming-in privileges, and giving 
mothers more responsibility for their infants' 
care. 


The next three chapters concern care for 
the parents of a premature or sick infant, an 
infant with congenital malformations, or an in- 
fant who dies. Included are dialogues and dis- 
cussions on counselling the parents and meet- 
ing their special needs. The conclusion chal- 
lenges health-providers to make maternity care 
more family-centered and hospital services 
more humanistic. 


The book is directed to health professionals 
and lay persons, but the many research and 
clinical experiences, extensive charts, graphs, 
footnotes and references make it tedious -read- 
ing for parents who are interested primarily 
in the attachment process and how to strengthen 
family bonds. 


The sensitive treatment of infant death or 
abnormality and recommendations for care of the 
parents are valuable, however, and comprise one 
of the book's real strengths. Readers may pre- 
fer to select chapters in areas of particular 
interest to avoid the detail of the clinical 
research. 

Janna Daniels Haynie 
Denver, Colorado 


0 For eleven years Amy and 
her six brothers "have enjoyed this tale of a lit- 


t "Perhaps I like 
it," Judy reflects, "because of the ridiculous sit- 
uation of a bird not knowing if his mother looks 
like a dog or a boat, or maybe it's my favorite 
because of the cute illustrations of the perplex- 


an insatiable appetite. The townspeople can't 
understand his language, and it isn't until a 
small boy deciphers his meanings that they are 
able to satisfy his needs. My children delight- 
ed in decoding his messages and even used the 
Hungry Thing's terminology for food in our con- 
versations at mealtimes." 


Both Teresa Dewey and Lori Boyer include 
Curious George by H. A. Rey (Houghton-Mifflin, 
1947) and its sequels among the books their chil- 
dren enjoy most. "The artwork is clever, de- 
tailed and has a humor of its own," writes Lori. 
"Children seem to identify with George and his 
inability to resist getting into mischief to 
satisfy his curiosity. In each story he suffers 
the logical consequences of his mischief, learns 


the hard (if exciting) way, but somehow ends wu 
happily redeeming himself by doing something rightelte 


Teresa Dewey also recommends Richard Scarry's 
What Do People Do All Day? (Random House, 1968) 
because "the people are full of detail and humor. 
The book is appropriate for a large age range-- 
eighteen months to over five years, depending on 
how many concepts the reader explains and devel- 
ops. The kids love looking for Lowly Worm and 
other favorite characters." 


Three favorites of my own children are The 
Popcorn Book by Tomie de Paola (Scholastic. Book 
Services, 1978); Noah's Ark illustrated by Peter 
Spier (Doubleday, 1977); and The Little Brute 
Family by Russell Hoban (Collier-Macmillan, 1966). 
Start reading The Popcorn Book to a child and you 
will find that all the adults in the room will 
stop their own conversations and begin to listen 
too. Did you know that archaeologists have found 
some popped corn in a bat cave in New Mexico that 
was 5,600 years old? Do you know how to cook 
popcorn in sand? With droll pictures by the au- 
thor, who has also produced marvelous books about 
witches and trolls, and with hints about how to 
store and pop popcorn, The Popcorn Book is espe- 
cially fun to read right before snack time. 


Except for an introductory poem by a sixteenth- 
century Dutch author, Noah's Ark tells the story 
of Noah entirely through the detailed and thought- 
provoking artwork of Peter Spier, so children can 
"read"! this one all by themselves. Pictures of 
the lone ark floating on a great expanse of water 
are contrasted with lively interior scenes as 
Noah cares for animals in stalls, coops, pens, 
bottles and on the rafters. Peter Spier is 
especially imaginative in portraying the effects 
of the long voyage--when the door to the ark is 
opened at last, the kangaroo bounds out with a 
baby in her pouch and hundreds of rabbits dash 
down the gangplank. 


There are so many excellent books for young 
children by Russell Hoban that it is hard to pick 
a favorite. The Little Brute Family tells the 
story of a family of brutes who lived together 
with snarls, grimaces and grumbles in the dark 
and shadowy woods until one day Baby Brute found 
a "little wandering lost good feeling" in a field 
of daisies and brought it home to dinner. Russell 
Hoban has a special talent for encouraging good 
behavior without moralizing- His characters (bad- 
gers and beavers as well as brutes) are appealing 
because they portray so realistically the jeal- 
ousies, fears and dislikes of young children, 
along with their good intentions and vivid 
imaginations. 

Kathryn Shirts 
Boulder, Colorado 
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Quality time with the children is impor- 
tant, they say. But life is so busy and de- 
mands are so great. When and what can we 
squeeze in to make the day's routine a little 
more personal and the relationships a little 
deeper? If well-planned FHE's are a part of 
our routine, we're better off than most of the 
world. But the family who really enjoys the 
Monday night ritual will find it hard to wait 
until next week for a stimulating, happy time 
together. One activity that has helped our 
family bridge the gap from Monday to Monday has 
been "The Book"'--a long, carefully chosen piece 
of literature to read aloud, one chapter at a 
time. 


One of my own motives for having such a pro- 
gram in our house is my ‘own love of children's 
literature. There are many favorite books 
from my early years that I am anxious to share 
with my children, and I want to foster the atti- 
tude toward reading and learning that existed 
in my home as I was growing up. Working in the 
children's department of a major publisher was 
an important part of my extra-curricular edu- 
cation and gave me exposure to a long list of 
excellent books for children. I enjoy the 
challenge of trying to keep up with notable 
new children's books. 


For many years experts have been saying that 
children who grow up in a home with books, and 
who have parents who use them, have a decided 
advantage when it's time to learn to read. The 
child who has been read to regularly from the 
earliest years possesses a better background for 
acquiring reading skills as they are presented. 
He also gains from sitting tight against a 
mother or father in a mutually enjoyable situa- 
tion. Indeed, these shared moments are as im- 
portant as the actual reading. Said one 
reflective listener, "I wondered how the inked 
words kept bedtime stories the same in every 
telling, the way I wanted them to be. I'd whis- 


““wper-along with my mother's voice and shiver in 


the right places."* Such special times together 
need not end when children begin to take pride 
in their own ability to read, 


One good friend tells of her own father's 
lulling her to sleep at a very tender age with 
"Quoth the raven, 'Nevermore'." Introduction 
to great literature, though it may be beyond 
the reading level of a child, is a wonderful 
way to promote a warm reception when he or she 
encounters it later in school. 


For these reasons, even though three of our 
four children are now readers themselves, we 
feel it is important to continue reading to 
them. Our two ambitious readers are stimula- 
ted to polish their skills so that they can 
tackle more difficult books themselves. Through 
exposure to structure and vocabulary that 
are a bit beyond them, they are all stretched 
in their reading skills. We hope to spark some 
interest that will make our third and more re- 
luctant reader more eager to read on her own. 
Until that time, she is getting a taste of the 
pleasure that can come through the world of 
books. Our youngest follows more of the stories 
than one could expect and is very aware of the 
spirit of the occasion. He is as eager as the 
rest to be a part of the group when we gather 
to read. 


As we tackle more difficult books with real 
plots and several interesting characters, we 
have found that we all enjoy reading together 
even more than we did as we pointed our way 
through picture books when our children were 
toddlers. "The next chapter" is as eagerly an- 
ticipated as any other activity that our children 
might choose to pursue alone. The obvious mo- 
tive for gathering, once a new book is started, 
is to find out what happens--the same reason 
many families keep turning on the TV. But 
Teading together brings a closeness that we have 
found in no other family activity. There is no 
worry over whose turn it is, no problem with 
competition. It's an activity that can be 
equally enjoyable for parents and children. The 
few families we know who have continued the 
reading habit with their young readers find the 
Same pleasures. < 


There have been times when we have felt 
strengthened as a family because of The Book. 
There was the Sunday during our beach vacation 
when we were struggling to help our children en- 
joy the Sabbath day. As we prayed for help in 
keeping them happy as well as reverent for the 
day, we were blessed with a gentle rain to keep 
us indoors, and we remembered The Book. Instead 
of the usual one or two chapters, we read near- 


Reading to Readers 


ly the whole book. And it was a happy, restful, 
reverent day. There have been times when we have 
been torn as we approached The Last Chapter. To- 
gether we have experienced the different emotions 
that make us anxious to finish The Book in order 
to léarn the conclusion of the story, but reluc- 
tant to do so because it terminates a shared ex- 
perience that has been the basis for many pleasur- 
able evenings. 


Variety of subject matter is important to help 
broaden the interests as well as the vocabulary 
of the children. If the last book was an adven- 
ture story about a family, the next might be a 
fantasy with animal characters. We have read 
some books to try to interest the children in a 
particular topic--such as American history. If 
your children read every horse story they can 
find, you might choose one they wouldn't tackle 
on their own, like Smoky by Will James, or 
The Red Pony by John Steinbeck. Or you might 
want to read a book that will get a child off 
a current reading kick. In order to have quality 
books and ones that the whole family will enjoy, 
we generally make the choice of The Book and hope 
our children will be enthusiastic. They usually 
are. 


We have found that books with short chapters 
or natural divisions work best. If the time is 
short, we read one chapter. If there is more 
time, if the children are particularly attentive, 
or if we are left with more suspense than we can 
handle at the end of a chapter, we can read one 
or two more if they are short. 


Books with conversations are fun. “It is some- 
times more effective to leave out the "he said," 
"she said" in an extensive conversation. Long 
descriptive passages aren't necessarily deadly. 
If they are well written, they can give the chil- 
dren time to absorb the author's images, imagine 
the scene, and feel the mood of the book. Ac- 
tion and suspense will keep them listening. A 


quick summary at the end of a reading session 
and a sentence or two of review before you begin 


the next one will help keep everyone current with 
the story. We generally have one of the children 
provide this synopsis. 


If you need help getting started, your local 
librarian can be of great assistance in finding 
books that will be appropriate for the ages of 
your own children. The following are a few of 
the titles we have enjoyed as a family and some 
that have been read happily by other families 
we know. 

Betsy Nagel 
Englewood, Colorado 


Suggested Books 
ANIMAL STORIES ees 


Julie of the Wolves, Jean Craighead George; 
Rascal, Sterling North; Smoky, the Cowhorse, 
Will James; The Velveteen Rabbit, Margery 
Williams; Old Yeller, Fred Gipson; Where the 
Red Fern Grows, Wilson Rawls. 


FAMILY STORES =e 


Sounder, William Armstrong; Two Piano Tuners, 
M. B. Goffstein; The Best Christmas Pageant 
Ever, Barbara Robinson; The Moffats, Eleanor 
Estes; Bridge to Terabithia, Katherine Pater- 
son; Caddie Woodlawn, Carol R. Brink; Rifles 
for Watie, Harold Keith. 


BARNA ey 


Charlotte's Web, E. B. White; The Trumpet of 
the Swan, E. B. White; The Wind in the Willows, 
Kenneth Grahame; The Animal Pamily, Randall 
Jarrell; Chronicles of Narnia, C. S. Lewis; 
Pippi Longstocking, Astrid Lindgren; Tuck 
Everlasting, Natalie Babbitt; Spirit of the 
Wild, Tom McGowen; Island of the Blue Dolphins, 
Scott O'Dell. 


HISTORICAL FICTION =——————————————— 


Johnny Tremain, Eleanor Forbes; And Then What 
Happened, Paul Revere?, Jean Fritz; Hakon of 
Rogen's Saga, Erik Haugaard; Little House in 
the Big Woods, Laura Ingals Wilder; Ben and Me, 
Robert Lawson. 


0 ee 


Charlie and the Chocolate Factory, Ronald Dah1; 
Soup and Me, Robert Newton Peck; From the Mixed- 
Up Files of Mrs. Basil E. Frankweiler, E. L, 
Konigsburg; Ribsy, Beverly Clearly. 





Creative “Mothering 


The Mother's Almanac, Marguerite Kelly and Elia 
Parsons, Doubleday, Garden City, New York, 1975, 
$4.95. 


The Mother's Almanac claims to be "the most 
complete book ever written on loving and living 
with small children, Everything from discipline 
and independence, to cooking, crafts, and other 
adventures.'' Two mothers, Marguerite Kelly and 
Elia Parsons, have truly compiled a miscellany 
of information concerning child care from infan- 
cy to first grade that will give confidence to 
the new mother and teach her techniques for solv- 
ing the problems that arise with child care, 

The information has been gathered from the 
authors' own successes and failures and comes 
completely child-tested and ready for use. 


The Almanac is divided into three parts. 
The first covers the realities of family life. 
the fundamentals of basic child care, and how 
to deal with routine problems and crises. It 
also suggests ways to teach a child to become 
independent and self-disciplined. Discipline 
is considered another way of giving love, and 
the suggestions offered are positive and based 
on respect for the child as well as on his 
safety and freedom. Also included in this 
section is advice on how to help a child han- 
dle such hardships as a second baby, divorce, 
and death. 


The second section discusses the influences 
that can enrich a child's upbringing. "If you 
want your child to become an interesting, 
bright adult, you must give him an interesting 
childhood." The authors discuss such things 
as surroundings, values (and how to instill 
them), the riches of books, schools, records 
and theater, and the excitement of outings and 
adventures. There are practical suggestions 
for indoor play equipment and toys, best-loved 
books and records, gifts a child can make, and 
ideas that work for successful celebrations. 


This excellent section also gives parents 
Suggestions for teaching values. Children can 
make and give simple gifts--ideas and directions 
included--in order to learn generosity and shar- 
ing. Responsibility is learned by letting a 
child be responsible for his toys, his clothes, 
his pets and himself, and learning to work helps 
develop coordination and a sense of order, i 
Self-confidence can be taught through simple 
household tasks. 


The means by which a child learns to express 
himself are considered in the last section of 
the book. The authors believe a child should 
be encouraged to indulge his own curiosity and~ 
creativity, and thereby nurture and develop his 
capabilities. Science experiments, reading and 
math ideas, arts and crafts projects, gardening 
and kitchen skills are taught to help a child 
develop self-confidence. 


Since it is frequently difficult to come up 
with ideas for things to. do with children, 
this section is particularly useful. Included 
are workshop projects in plumbing, bricklaying, 
carpentry, and furniture refinishing, which are 
a refreshing supplement to the more common cook- 
ing, craft, and gardening ideas also presented. 
The book does not assume any previous knowledge 
or talent in any of these areas and gives com- 
plete instructions and recipes, which are good 
enough for mothers to use even without a child's 
help, 


Throughout this book ages are given for par- 
ticular achievements, games, or recipes. The 
authors admit that these suggested ages are not 
precise or scientific and may vary from child to 
child, Although somewhat optimistic, the sug- 
gestions are very helpful if one has had no pre- 
vious mothering experience. The Suggestions 
place a lot of faith in the abilities of chil- 
dren and apply to both sexes. Girls are en- 
couraged to feel as comfortable with hammers and 
trees to climb as boys are encouraged to learn 
to cook and garden. Sexual roles will depend 
upon the response to these activities and not 
upon the activities themselves. 

‘ 

The delightful and numerous illustrations 
enhance the content of the book and make it 
easy and fun to read, Personal anecdotes and 
stories make it interesting. The authors! 
Obvious love of children make it a worthwhile 
resource book to be referred to frequently for 
assistance or sheer enjoyment. 


Janna Daniels Haynie 
Denver, Colorado 
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SJunking Sugar 


A year ago, after reading William Dufty's 
Sugar Blues, I threw all the sugar and sugar 
foods out of my cupboards and in the garbage. We 
stopped using any foods containing sugar in our 
home. It has been a year of good health and vi- 
tality for me. Immediately after going off sugar 
I lost weight, felt more daily energy, and exper- 
ienced a sense of well-being based on breaking 
an nae 2 and debilitating habit. It felt 
good. 


But how could this book, which was sensation- 
ally written with few documented facts, convince 
a seasoned cynic like me? My husband had been 
reading and re-reading the book for a year. He 
had recommended it to several friends who had 
gone off sugar, lost weight, and loved the exper- 
ience. In my mind they had become mild, raving 
maniacs. Cutting down sugar seemed like a decent, 
sane enough idea--but eliminating it? That meant 
eating nothing but two store-bought dry cereals, 
no ketchup, cookies, cakes, ice cream, crackers, 
hamburger buns, jello, jelly, pie--anything! It 
seemed like too much work for what seemed like 
such a minor victory. Sugar is not really good 
for you I reasoned. It adds useless calories. 
But it isn't detrimental, either. It puzzled 

me most that my usually reasonable husband, a 

law school graduate and philosophy major, could 
think Dufty made sense. He must just need a 
cause to follow right now, I figured. 


é So I finally read the book. And it was sensa- 
tional journalism and poorly documented. (A nu- 
tritionist friend later told me its greatest flaw 
was the lack of documentation by the current sci- 
entific sugar literature which does exist.) But 
it was also the convincing personal story of a 
man who had lived both extremes of the sugar is- 
sue. The first forty years of his life, he was 
a sugar addict. He listlessly ate a main course 
just to appear normal. His driving need was the 
dessert--the sugar. The effects Dufty describes 
when he eliminated sugar were astounding, and 
convincing enough to persuade me to experiment. 


Why eliminate sugar? Even sugar fans and the 
sugar industry apologists will admit sugar is emp- 
ty non-nutritive calories. Sugar therefore adds 
weight without benefiting the body. It also 
causes cavities. Many women who use a lot of 
sugar feel that it causes hyper-activity in child- 
ren. I was with a group of mothers and their 
children the morning after Halloween. The child- 
ren had been eating their candy all morning. One 
mother commented, "When children are eating candy, 
they don't want to eat anything else, They're 
cranky and fussy. And then they usually get 
sick." Most agree that eating foods with sugar 
"kills" the appetite. Then there are the fre- 
quent quarrels over whether or not Johnny can 
have two cookies or five or any indefinite amount. 
Not having foods in the house that you don't feel 
are good for your children eliminates a lot of 
arguments. I would feel fine if my children ate 
ten of the cookies I fix--for breakfast. The 
ingredients are nutritious. 


Dufty outlines other reasons for eliminating 
sugar. He states that sugar not only does not 
benefit the body, but it does it harm. Refined 
sugar is not digested in the mouth or stomach but 
passes directly to the lower intestines and from 
‘there to the bloadstream, Dufty claims. This ex- 
tra speed is harmful ‘to the body. Dufty argues 
that the taxing process of digesting, detoxifying, 

and eliminating sugar drains the body of vitamins 
and minerals (sodium, calcium, potassium, and mag- 
nesium). Intitally excess sucrose (refined sugar) 
is stored in the liver. Once that has expanded 
to its limit, sucrose goes back into the blood 
and is stored as fatty acids or excess weight in 
the hips, thighs, and breasts. When these places 
are filled, sugar is distributed in the active 
organs such as the heart and kidneys. Abnormal 
blood pressure, an inactive parasympathetic ner- 
vous system, and the decreasing of the body's im- 


munizing power are further effects Dufty describes. 


I have no basis for proving or disproving 
these ideas scientifically, but I do know the re- 
actions my body has to sugar after I haven't eaten 
it for awhile. I agree with Dufty's list of phys- 
iological reactions, but I do not base my eccen- 
tricity on his scientific "facts." Instead, I 
base them on how good I feel when I have no sugar. 


Besides being a year of better health, it has 
been a year of a lot of work involved with 
changing our family diet. We have either done 
without many of the foods processed with sugar 
or worked at perfecting at-home recipes using 
honey or other natural sweeteners. T have 
spent more time preparing natural foods this 
year than on any other single thing. 





SN 
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ves 


Dufty's book initiated a whole new approach 
to food for me. I have become a label reader 
and, by some people's standards, a health-food 
nut. At the same time I gave up sugar, I switch- 
ed to whole wheat flour, decreased red meats, in- 
creased the use of beans, fresh fruits, and vege- 
tables and reduced the use of foods with addi- 
tives and preservatives. I decided to try eating 
food-au-naturel. 


My game plan was not to buy anything that con- 
tained sugar. My first venture into a supermar- 
ket was quite an experience. I had thought I did 
not eat much sugar, anyway! But my shopping cart 
became full of fresh fruits and vegetables, rice, 
beans, wheat flour, a few soups, and some dairy 
products, chicken, fish, and hamburger-soy combi- 
nation. Almost every processed food contains su- 
gar--even saltine crackers, most breads, bacon 
and sausage. My intital reaction was: I know 
what we shouldn't, but what should we eat? 


Although I was not overweight to begin with, 
to my surprise I lost ten pounds in the first 
two weeks--and I was eating as much of the foods 
I had bought as I could. It was a new sensation 
to keep eating and eating and not experience that 
full feeling I was used to. Part of this was due 
to the lack of tasty non-sugar recipes. However, 
there is a different feeling of fullness one has 
after eating an ice cream cone with sugar and 
eating two peaches and a banana. Since the sugar 
is difficult to digest, it causes a full, sleepy 
feeling that the fruit does not. 

i 

The greatest single advantage of the experi- 

ment has been my increased energy and physical 


well-being. I used to get both the 10 a.m. and 
the mid-afternoon blahs. Now I don't. The food 
I eat creates more even, steady energy. Now when 


I eat a piece of cake with sugar at a friend's 
house, I recognize the fast energy increase, or 
high, I experience, which is followed by a defi- 
nite let down, or low. In addition, the first 
bite tastes okay, but then I don't want it. And 
I don't feel good afterwards. I regret having 


CRecipes: 


Oatmeat~ Honey Cookies 


3/4 c. vegetable shortening 


3/4 c. honey 

1/4 c. natural unsweetened maple syrup 
(optional) 

1 egg 


1/4 c. water 

1 t. vanilla 

1 c. whole wheat flour 
3 c. oats, uncooked 
1/2 t. soda 

1 t. salt 


Beat together shortening, honey and syrup, egg, 
water and vanilla until creamy. Add combined 
remaining ingredients; mix well. Drop by round- 
ed teaspoonfuls onto greased cookie sheet. Bake 
at 350° 12 to 15 minutes. (May add chopped nuts, 
raisins, cranberries or unsweetened coconut) . 

kes about 5 dozen cookies. 


Yogurt ~ Orange duice 
Popsicles 


Orange Juice 
1 container plain yogurt 


Mix yogurt with as much orange juice as needed 
to fill popsickle tray. May mix any kind of 
unsweetened juice with yogurt. 


" thing fun to eat. 





eaten it not because of some fanati inci 

I must stick to, but because I feel bish ot eee 
sleepy. My taste in foods really has changea 

I don't crave sugar any more. I do miss being 
able to go out for a family snack and find some- 
It just is not as excitin, 

go to the grocery store and get a piece of Foie 
as it is to go out to an ice cream parlor--not 
as cozy and not as relaxing. And I regret that 


my children want to buy candy, cookies, ‘cake, and 
ice cream at the store. 


When we went off sugar, my children were too 
young to care. Since then their friends, Hallo- 
ween and Christmas have introduced them to candy 
and other sugar treats. My three-year-old under- 
stands our values about sugar and wants to please 
us--but still likes sugar. At this point that is 
okay with me. It has been a gradually evolving 
family process. Meanwhile we have found tasty 


at-home recipes without sugar that the children 
enjoy for treats. 


We made the family decision to use honey in 
place of sugar as a sweetener. The honey-sugar 
controversy still rages. Is honey really better 
or any different from sugar? I do not know deci- 
Sive answers. My experience is just that they 
feel different. These are a few of the advan- 
tages of honey: 1) There are very few "junk" 
Cow nutritive-value) foods with honey in them. 
Since we have to make most of our sweets from 
scratch--ice cream once a month, candy about 
once every two months--we simply eat fewer 
sweets. 2) Since honey is sweeter, I use less 
of it. 3) Honey has fewer calories per quan- 
tity than sugar. 


Friends and family have occasionally gotten 
uptight about our eating habits. Several family 
members have said, ''But sugar and honey are not 
any different. And how am I going to feed you?" 
At first we were a bit preachy and offensive, but 
now we eat whatever is being served elsewhere. I 

bros 


consider what I eat to be one of my values oan 
don't claim superior, documented knowledge. 


My experience of junking sugar reminds me of 
the nutritionst who worked at a Weight Loss Clin- 
ic with me. When I asked him why he had become 
a nutritionist, he said, "I wanted to find out 
the facts. I wanted to know once and for all 
which foods are good and which are bad. I found 
out that the experts do not have definite proof, 
either. There is not enough conclusive research 
and experimentation to prove answers to many of 
the current food controversies. Experts disagree 
on many key issues." For me, my no-sugar experi- 
ment beats waiting years and years to read the de-_ 
cisive answer to the sugar question in a scienti- 
fic journal. 


Since one of the main no-sugar problems with 
children is finding suitable treats, the follow- 
ing recipe section has emphasized treat foods. 
Substitute whole wheat flour and honey in most 
of your favorite recipes. (Do not feed raw 
honey to children under twelve months.) 


Susan Isom 
Littleton, Colorado 


Orange dulius 


4 oz. plain yogurt 
‘6 oz. orange juice 
a little water 


2-3 T. honey 
1 t. vanilla 
1c. milk 


6 ice cubes 


Mix in blender. May add egg. Try variation with 
apple juice, instead of orange, with cinnamon 
and nutmeg. 


Frozen Bananas 


Freeze bananas with a stick in them and cover 
with a mixture of Carob powder and honey. Like 
a chocolate-covered popsicle. 


Bananas may also be frozen and then whipped in 
the blender to taste like ice cream. Flavorings, 
honey, or juices may be added for different fla- 
vors. 


———_ 
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Cottage Industry 





Needle Pleasers 


A basement full of Persian wool, ribbons, 
canvas, plastic bags, needles, and hobby rings 
Letters from shops in Philadelphia and San 
Francisco and points in between, phone calls 
from printers and suppliers. Stuffing kits, 
packaging orders, checking inventory, answering 
special reques And all these things sand- 
wiched between enjoying the pleasures and meet- 
ing the demands of four pre-schoolers, teaching 
"Y-Tots'" at the YMCA and guitar for Adult Educa- 
tion classes, being a bishop's wife, and serv- 
ing in whatever capacity is requested in a small, 
struggling ward. Drop in on Grettle Haglund 
Payne in Grand Forks, North Dakota, proprietress 
of NEEDLE PLEASERS, and you are likely to see 
any or all of the above. 








NEEDLE PLEASERS was organized nearly two 
years ago as a mail order and wholesale supplier 
of needlepoint kits and supplies. It serves 
over forty-five shops throughout the country 
with a variety of kits. The two biggest sellers 
are Christmas ornament kits in eighteen differ- 
ent designs and baby announcement sampler kits 
in several styles. The miniature ornaments, 
framed in red or white hobby rings, work up 
very quickly because the background canvas is 
left open for Christmas tree lights to twinkle 
through. This open look has made the ornaments 
unique among the myriad available in most stores. 
The designs are also available with materials 
for working counted cross-stitch. 


The whole enterprise started when Grettle was 
looking for a good Christmas handiwork book to 
make some ornaments for her own tree. She saw 
the rings and decided to put some together. 

They were seen by friends who also wanted to 
stitch some, so she taught a couple of classes 
and shared her idea. A move to Grand Forks 
found her unable to get first-quality supplies, 
so she investigated the idea of buying whole- 
sale for the classes she was teaching. She was 


soon ordering rings by the thousand, yarn by 
the pound, and plastic bags by the gross. 


Grettle commissioned the designs for the 
kits, collected the supplies from several 
sources, designed the catalog andall the printed 
materials that accompany the kits, and with the 
help of her husband, David, she now assembles 
all the kits. With children tucked away for the 
night, the two of them can stuff several dozen 
kits apiece while they visit about the day's 
activities. The flexible hours of David's job 
as a university professor allow him to be very 


Peanut Butter Playdough - 


1c. peanut butter 
1 c. honey 
lc. dry milk, non-instant 


Mix all ingredients together and cut in squares 
or roll into balls. 


Variations: May roll in unsweetened coconut, 
add any dried fruit or substitute 1 cup carob 
powder for powdered milk to make Carob Peanut 
Butter Playdough. 


Children can play with this like playdough and 
then eat if so desired. 





Homemade Honey Ice Cream 


1 pint whipping cream 

3/4 c. honey 

1-2 eggs 

1/2 gallon milk 

1 T. vanilla extract 

tiny dash of almond extract 


Mix first in blender and add to ice cream freez- 


er. May add 1/3 c. carob powder for carob ice 
cream. 





supportive of such a venture, particularly dur- 
ing the summers and school holidays when he is 


on a less rigid schedule 


During the early months of the business, 
Grettle was spending fifteen to twenty-five 
hours a week finding suppliers, getting mate- 
rials printed, and organizing production. As 
procedures for operation of the business worked 
into a routine of filling orders, managing inven- 
tory, and marketing efforts, the time commitment 
has decreased. 


Because neither Grettle nor David has had 
formal training in the management of a small 
business, some lessons have had to come through 
trial and error. That it takes money to make 
money is a lesson that has been learned well by 
the Paynes. Having adequate capital to support 
an inventory of supplies and to cover receivables, 
marketing expenses, and client development is a 
necessity for continuing the business. They have 
also had to develop a bookkeeping system that 
generates the kind of information necessary to 
properly manage the business, records from which 
to base business tax returns, and a policy for 
extension of credit to customers. Solving 
these problems has led to frustration, but as 
they approach the beginning of their third year 
they are realizing the satisfaction of accom- 
plishment and beginning to see some financial 
rewards. 


Grettle attributes the success of her ven- 
ture to the originality of design and quality 
of material she uses. Most customers who work 
one kit return for the other seventeen. The 
kits contain all the materials necessary for 
completion and are simple enough in design 
that they can be quickly worked and nicely 
finished by beginners as well as veteran 
stitchers. With some motherly supervision, 
they have been successfully stitched by grade- 
school children. Needlepointers who have made 
the baby samplers are also enthusiastic. Be- 
cause they are also designed with an open back- 
ground, they can be completed fast enough to 
be sent before new babies are old enough to 
read them themselves. 


Why does Grettle do it? Economics has some- 
thing to do with it, but a bigger reason is 
the need for some creative outlet that comes 
when one is kept indoors with four little ones 
through the long North Dakota winters with weeks 
on end of sub-freezing temperatures--like -50°. 


Granola Balls 


3c. granola 
1-1 1/2 c. peanut butter 
1/2 c. honey 


Mix ingredients together until they are a good 
consistency to roll into balls. Add powdered 
milk if too moist or more honey if too dry, Put 
granola balls into a bowl in the cupboard. They 
won't last long enough to worry about keeping 
them in the refrigerator. 


fRead This, Girts 


Learn to darn stockings neatly, and then al- 
ways see that your own are in order. Don't let 
a button be off your shoes a moment longer than 
needful. It takes just about a minute to sew 
one on, and oh, how much neater a foot looks in 










ed affair with half the buttons off! 
should learn to make all the simple articles of 






could do this, and who also made the whole of a 








a trimly-buttoned boot than it does in a lop-sid- 
Every girl 


clothing, and we know a little girl of seven who 











blue calico dress for herself, and pieced a large 
bed quilt. She was not an over-taxed child, ei- 
ther, but a merry, romping, indulged, only daugh- 
ter. But she was "smart," and she did not die 
young, either. Indeed, we have seldom known 
children "too smart to live." Very few ever die 
of that complaint, whatever their grandmothers 
may think. 


So never be afraid a bit of overdoing the 
business. Help all you can, and study over the 
business daily. Once get in the habit of look- 
ing over your things, and you will like it 
wonderfully, You will have the independent 
feeling that you can be beforehand with such 
matters. The relief to your weary mother will 
be more than you can ever estimate. 

Woman's Exponent 
December, 1879 












NEEDLE PLEASERS Christmas kit. 


Creative energy has dictated a busy life for 
Grettle for many years. 
through college when she might have been more 
profitably taking notes. 
too much routine at a University mailing bureau, 
she livened up the hours by memorizing all the 
postal zip codes. 
in a suburban Boston school gave her ample 
opportunity to satisfy some of the feelings of 
a frustrated playwright. 
have not interrupted the need she feels to be 
doing something out of the ordinary. 
PLEASERS is keeping her well-occupied for the 
present time. 


She knit her way 


During a job with 
Teaching junior high music 
Marriage and children 


NEEDLE 


NEEDLE PLEASERS products have been featured 


in McCalls Needlework and Crafts magazine and 

in National Needlework News, a trade publication. 
Grettle is a member of the Red River Valley 
Needlepoint Guild. 
in a copy of her catalog can send 50¢ to Grettle 
at 3502 Belmont Road, Grand Forks, North Dakota 
$8201. 


Exponent readers interested 


Betsy Nagel 
Englewood, Colorado 





Ode 
to Garbage Day~ 


If the most stimulating thing you ever do 

is watch Sesame Street and Captain Kangaroo 

While keeping score on the small fry fray, 

Then there's nothing more welcome than garbage day 


When you've failed to get svelte and slender 
By eating yucky stuff from the blender, 
Pretend to like the fat look anyway, 

And throw out the scales on garbage day. 


When you measured and stitched it just right, 
But suddenly the waist is too tight, 

The rear stretches out and the seams fray, 
There's no gratification like garbage day. 


When you can feed a family of eleven 

For only a dollar ninety-seven 

Because only two of them will eat it, say 
It's essential to remember garbage day. 


If you polished, scrubbed and shined, 
While the kids fought, screamed and whined, 
Send them calmly out to play 

Lest they be in the trash on garbage day. 


Tennis is great for keeping in shape, 

But if at your backhand you stand and gape, 
Your lobs lob too far and serves go astray, 
Get in trim carrying cans on garbage day. 


When you're tired and licked, really down and out, 
Hang in there, don't just stomp and pout; 

It's never more than a week away, 

So bash the trash on garbage day. 


Edith Meibos 
Denver, Colorado 
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Some years ago, an event took place at Evan- 
gelical Hospital in Chicago which received con- 
siderable attention in the news media. Two chil- 
dren who had been playing on the ice of a nearby 
lake had fallen through and were in serious con- 
dition when they arrived at the hospital's emer- 
gency room. Unaware of the television cameras, 
the doctors attempted to revive the children 
and were successful. An intern on duty that 
night was largely responsible for the success- 
ful resuscitation. Her name was Dr. Virginia 
Scherbel. 


Viginia Scherbel finished high school at 
the end of the Depression, a time when it was 
not usual for girls to go to college. Whatever 
money was available for education went to sons, 
not daughters. However, with the help of her 
family, Virginia completed training in nursing 
and then worked as a nurse in the LDS Hospital in 
Salt Lake City and in the Army. She returned to 
the University of Utah for medical school, en- 
tering an accelerated program of study which 
omitted breaks and héld classes on Saturday. She 
supported herself by working evenings as a nurse 
at the LDS Hospital nursery. She recalls that 
there were many nights when she had little, if 
any, sleep. But she was sustained, she says, 

"by lots of energy, and a lot of desire."' One 
week prior to her graduation, she became engaged 
to Vaughn Armstrong and went to Chicago soon 
thereafter for a year of internship. 


After her internship, Virginia and Vaughn 
were married and lived in Denver, where she es- 
tablished a family practice and he pursued his 
career in sales. When a business opportunity 
arose for Vaughn in California, Dr. Armstrong 
left her practice of ten years and accompanied 
him in the move. The opportunity to continue 
practicing medicine readily appeared in the form 
of an offer from the Glendale School System to 
work part-time giving school examinations. This 
new start blossomed into a full-time position as 
school doctor and a new type of practice for Vir- 
ginia. When her husband was transferred back to 
Denver, she returned with him, and her medical 
training was utilized in still another area-- 
public health. She ran a well-baby clinic for 
a time and then started work on a government- 
sponsored project studying children from im- 
poverished families from birth to age eighteen. 


We salute Diane Nolen, 42, of Littleton, 
Colorado, who completed the 26-mile marathon 
held in St. George, Utah, on 6 October 1979. 
Lest anyone should think she has lots of spare 
time on her hands, Diane is the mother of six 
daughters ranging in age from 8 to 20 and is 
currently serving as MIA president in her ward. 
We asked her to describe her experience for 
Exponent II readers: 


If r can finish a marathon, anyone can! 
With legs too short, thighs too big, and hips 
too wide, my body is not exactly made for run- 
ning--or any other sport, for that matter. 
What, then, contributed to my success in com- 
pleting this marathon? 


First, I had the desire. This grew from 
watching my husband's enthusiasm for the sport. 
Once I became interested myself, my tendency 
for obsession took over. I'm given to throwing 
myself into most tasks, going far beyond a rea- 
sonable conclusion. One Christmas, for example, 
I got engrossed in sewing and completed forty 
outfits before the season was over. This drive 
was what carried me past a nice morning jog and 


on to a marathon. 


Second, I was in basically good physical con- 
dition. By that, I mean that my weight was 
normal, I had no serious health problems, and I 
had always kept myself physically fit by exer- 
cising, dancing and swimming. Beyond this, there 
was the "building program" necessary to develop 
my body endurance to an acceptable level. For 
me, this consisted of running eight miles every 
day, except Sunday, for two months prior to the 
marathon. 


And thirdly, I was willing to make the time 
commitment involved in running that much each 
day. And it does take time! 


I can't deny that this eight miles per day 
stuff was hard work. I felt I was just barely 
surviving. But I also began to notice the bene- 
fits. The most important one was the effect 
running had on my mental state. I was exhila- 
rated at my self-discipline and felt renewed at 
having time to myself to think. Some of my 
most creative thoughts have come to me while 
running. For example, I was in charge of the 
choreography for the stake musical, and the best 
movements I engineered occurred to me while 


“Doc” Armstrong 


The goal of the stusay was to find a means of 
breaking the cycle of poverty through good 
health and independence. Dr. Armstrong was in- 
volved with obstetrics, pediatrics, nutrition, 
speech, hearing, family budgeting, and a variety 
of other matters not usually covered in a fami- 
ly practice. 


A recent career change has brought Dr. Arm- 
strong into still another area of medicine in an- 
other part of the country. BYU offered her a po- 
sition as a doctor in the women's sports program 
and a position at the Health Center. It has been 
fun for her to see as BYU students some of the 
babies she delivered years before. 


Her career in medicine has not been her only 
occupation. A mother of six--three girls and 
three boys--she has had to arrange her work 
around her Church obligations and child-rearing. 
She says it is much easier to do so when you are 
your own boss and can arrange to be home when 
the children come home from school and at other 
important times. Even when her son's birthday 
coincided with a baby's delivery, she was able 
to satisfy both demands with a little "chasing 
from hospital to home" and "'a cooperative baby." 
The Armstrong home in Denver was a center for 
the neighborhood children who were always in- 
trigued by the many crafts, puzzles and activi- 
ties to be enjoyed there. 


Dr. Armstrong's energy was of considerable 
use to the Church in Denver, where she is affec- 
tionately known as "Doc." She served as a coun- 
selor in the stake MIA presidency when the stake 
reached from Cheyenne, Wyoming to Pueblo, Colo- 
rado and traveled many miles to meet her commit- 
ments. She has also been a member of a Primary 
presidency, where she became a specialist on 
boys, especially unruly ones. She has also 
worked with Cub Scouts. When she was called to 
the MIA, she became interested in the girls'camp- 
ing and certification program and contributed 
to its implementation in this area. A skilled 
camper with the talent to reach girls in need 
of help; she was always in demand for Church 
camp, which she first directed and later attend- 
ed as camp doctor. The girls of Denver Stake 
can't imagine camp without "Doc." 


Virginia explains how she was able to do all 


Diane Did It! 





running. My mind was cléar and fired up with 
new ideas. In addition, I was physically re- 
charged and had more energy the rest of the day. 


I also discovered that my family could be- 
come more responsible, I usually ran at 6:00 
a.m,, a time when I normally would have been 
preparing breakfast and getting everyone off 
to their various obligations. However, I found 
that with some minor organization the night be- 
fore, my girls were dependable enough to cook 
their own breakfast, pack lunches and get them- 
selves off without me. 


A final plus was that it made Phil, my hus- 
band and a seasoned runner from way back, ever 
so proud, Needless to say, he was 100% suppor- 
tive of my program. 


Five weeks before the marathon I increased 
my distance. The weekly breakdown looked like 


this: 





Week 1 ------- 55 miles 
Week 2 - -- 66 miles 
Week 3 ------- 73 miles 


The daily breakdown was as follows: 





Monday ------~ 9 miles 

miles 
Wednesday ---- 9 miles 
Thursday 13 miles 
Friday -- 20 miles 
Saturday 20 miles 
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of this: "I didn't have to earn a living -- my 


husband did that."" She was free to arrange her 
professional pursuits around her home obliga- 
tions, and her husband helped with the house- 
work and child care. Not having to earn a living 
gave her the freedom to work with and serve 
others. Since her move to BYU, Virginia main- 
tains a home in Provo, and Vaughn one in Den- 
ver. Since Vaughn's work involves a great deal 
of travel, he is frequently with her in Utah. 
This dual household situation works well for 
them. The only drawback, perhaps, lies in the 
area of household maintenance. "It is annoy- 
ing and frustrating to be put down by repair- 
men because I am a woman. -Men seem to get more 
prompt attention." 


When asked about her views on career poten- 
tial for women, Dr. Armstrong responded by 
saying that a woman should have an education or 
a career of some sort to bring to her child-rear- 
ing. In spite of the attention recently fo- 
cused on women, Virginia feels that girls are 
still being discouraged from many outside careers 
in favor of learning only homemaking skills. Her 
advice is to "get an education for a decent job, 
not just a mediocre one.'' To women who are in- 
terested in medicine, she says this: "Being a doc- 
tor is hard work for just the money--but if 
you're doing it because you're interested, it's 
not so bad." 


Janna Daniels Haynie 


Denver, Cotorede 


The next two weeks I began to taper the number 
of miles down--the fourth week running 50 miles 
and the last week running only 25 miles since 
the marathon was on that weekend. 


Finally, there I was standing hopefully at 
the starting line. I was in good spirits, 
knowing I had never in those five weeks allowed 
myself to fall below the difficult daily goals 
I had set for myself. My goal for the marathon 
was to finish in under five hours. I had thought 
I would feel close to the homestretch after run- 
ning 22 miles, but the last four miles were 
harder than all the other 22 put together. The 
truth was that after 22 miles, I was only half 
way. Realizing this from his own experience, 
my husband, who had finished the marathon much 
earlier, drove back to run alongside me those 
last four miles. This was a great encouragement 
to me. 


I can't explain the euphoria I felt as I 
passed that finish line after 4 hours and 50 
minutes. My 20-year-old daughter, who had 
traveled from BYU to cheer me on, embraced me 
and said, "Oh Mom, I'm so proud of you!" At 
that moment the only response I could muster 
was, "Kenna, I haven't felt this bad since I 
gave birth to you!"' However, my spirits were 
soaring. I couldn't believe I had done it! 


From that moment on, I knew I could do any=- 
thing I set my mind to--whether it was physical, 
intellectual or spiritual. Most minds and 
bodies are capable of so much more than we ever 
demand of them. For example, one 49-year-old 
woman completed the race in 3 hours and 30 min- 
utes. Such people are an inspiration to me. 

But through my own accomplishment, I experienced 
the thrill of reaching beyond what I thought 
were my outermost limits. This, I'm sure, was 
only a peep at the joy I might feel if IT suc- 
ceed at stretching myself intellectually and 
spiritually as well. 


Incidentally, my running time is gradually 
improving. I now run a 9-minute mile. The 
projected time for my next marathon is 4 hours 
and 30 minutes. I add this partly to point put 
that running has become a "positive addiction 
for me: I feel much better if I do it and I 
fully intend to continue! 


Diane Nolen 
Littleton, Colorado 
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Christian Feminism Rethought - 


Dr. Sherry Manning was elected to the posi- 
tion of president of Colorado's Women's College 
two years ago when she was 34 years old. Along 
with acquiring a Ph.D. in Management Science, 
heading her own business, writing, teaching, 
and becoming president of a college, she is 
married to Dr. Charles Manning and they have 
two children. She has been described as a 
"dynamic and very personable woman characteris- 
tic of a new breed of women who are very bright, 
highly trained, and strongly committed to both 
their families and their professions." Sherry, 
who is not a Mormon, believes in God, in the 
family, and in the necessity of training women 
to face reality in today’s world. Her point of 
view is expressed well in the following talk 
given at a Baptist Church (Church of the Master) 
in Denver on 15 July 1979: 


My notion of a Christian woman used to be 
quite different from that which it is today. 
She was loving and kind, spoke in a soft voice, 
did not gossip, and every hair was in place. 
She wore perfume, loved little children, and 
never showed outward affection for her husband, 
She did not work outside her home, but worked 
in the church and in the community. She left 
the running of the world to her husband, the 
running of the home was hers. She was corset- 
ted and kind and had a new hat at Easter. 


But consider a different image for the mo- 
ment--the "virtuous" woman found in Proverbs 31. 
She is a bulging muscled Amazon type: "She 
girdeth her loins with strength and strengthened 
her arms." Here is no demure Japanese "inside" 


wife nor Western woman of the place-is-in-the- home. 


In fact, she appeared a busy executive, not 
only efficiently organizing her domestic staff 
but dealing in real estate and import and export 
trade, with a girdle business on the side. She 
was also a wine manufacturer to boot. Indeed 
her husband, merely sitting among the elders 
at the gate, would seem an idle, colorless man 
if one did not know from the story of Absalom 
that that was the place of civil justice and ad- 
Ministration. She seemed to be the actual 
breadwinner of the family, and her husband 
trusted in her because he had no lack of mate- 
rial comfort. 


We learn also from the passage that she had 
a costly and luxurious wardrobe and a home 
tastefully furnished with expensive materials. 
She is also attributed with absolute confidence 
in her own ability to meet any future emergency. 


God's ideal woman is quite a different model 
of womanhood than we have had in our imagina- 
tion before. It is toughness and competence, 
femininity and responsibility, yet walking in 
fear of the Lord. Instead of being lost with 
few customs and social rules to guide us in the 
whole understanding of women today, we have 
after all the word of God. It has never before 
failed us, and it doesn't now. 


To.read through the four Gospels to see what 
they reveal about women and in particular 
Christ's dealings with women, is rewarding and 
thrilling--at least for a woman. To me it has 
brought new insights. 


REMEMBER MOTHERS DAY wiTH 


MORMON SISTERS: 
WOMEN IN FARLY UTAH _ 


BOTED BY CLAUDIA BUSHMAN 
220 FACES SOFT COVER 45.95 


AVAILABLE AT ALL FINM LDS BOOKSTORES 





OR FROM OLYMPUS 


‘Stretching Women’s Minds 


Even though the words "Jane Herrick Literary 
Club" may evoke images of the broad-brimmed hats 
and ample bosoms that have stereotyped club-women 
from past decades, members of the Jane Herrick 
Literary Club don't fit that mold. This is a 
club which began forty-four years ago with the 
lofty purpose of stretching women's minds--back 
when there still wasn't that much concern wheth- 
er women's minds were used. Admittedly, a 
secondary purpose in organizing the club was to 
provide an instant, acceptable circle of friends 
for displaced Utahns who were trying to make a 
place for themselves in the gentile world of 
Denver. The two purposes complemented each 
other well, and from them a club was born. 


It all began when several women discussed the 
worth of having a ladies' literary club among 
LDS church members. Enthusiasm ran high as 
Madelyn Silver and Norma Prior proposed both 
tentative courses of study and methods of organi- 
zation. In the days of selective college sorori- 
ties and other rather discriminatory societies, 
it is interesting that the consensus was that 
this club should be as democratic as possible. 
Therefore, in the autum of 1935 in a sacrament 
meeting of the old Denver Branch, a low-key an- 
nouncement was made from the pulpit that any and 
all women who were interested were cordially 
Sah tag to join the fledgling ladies' literary 
club. 


After considerable thought, the members chose 
the name "Jane Herrick Literary Club" in honor 
of the remarkable and gifted wife of John L. 
Herrick, the president of the Western States 
Mission from 1909 to 1919. The Herricks had 
made their home in Denver after his release 
where Jane continued to lead choirs, sing s 
play the piano, teach classes and give talks 
She wrote poetry, essays, plays, operettas, 
taught classes in china painting and art. 








At the first real meeting, held in January 
1936, began the club tradition of discarding. 
frivolous courses of study in favor of more 
thought-provoking offerings. That first year, 
‘the group examined the origins of the world an 
the council of the gods through myths, folklore, 
folk epics and medieval tales, From there they 
progressed, in successive years, to the develop- 
ment of the drama, modern drama and biographies. 





Although World War II scattered the members of 
the club, those who remained in Denver added to 
their ranks and drew closer together. They be- 
gan to examine their American heritage, begin- 
ning with life in the colonies and ending with 
the horse and buggy days. After the war came a 
time for understanding the world; it seemed 
right to study the short story and its place in 
world literature, 


Succeeding years brought in-depth studies of 
Colorado heritage as well as that of contempo- 
rary Denver government. Women of America moved 
into the spotlight, followed by Nobel prize win- 
ners as benefactors of mankind. Several years 
were devoted to art seminars, operas and oper- 
ettas, and great books by great authors. Scrip- 
tural study was not overlooked. Literary hero- 
ines, from medieval maidens to romantic rebels, 
proclaimed the changing status of women and 
their role through the ages. 


As the influx of LDS people into Denver and 
its suburbs grew from a modest trickle to an 
impressive tide, it became apparent that there 
was a need for more than one chapter of the 
club. A second chapter was formed in 1950, a 
third in 1976. Each chapter enjoys its own 
separate courses of study, although all three 
share common bylaws and meet together socially. 
Club membership has always been available only 
to LDS women, despite occasional arguments that 
it would be an excellent missionary tool. 





Membership in Jane Herrick has changed 














its success 






Helen S, Phillips 
Denver, Colorado 











In general, both by word and action, the Lord 
portrays the fact stated by Paul in Galatians 
3:28 that in Christ "there is neither male nor 
female." That reminds me a bit of the song I 
learned in Bible School years ago about the Lord 
loving all the little children. The verses and 
pictures in the songbook were explicit about 
color and race and sex being unimportant in the 
eyes of the Lord, It never occurred to me ever 
that the Lord loved little girls any less than 
he loved little boys. 


In the scriptures, Paul occasionally favors 
women by demonstrating special compassion, giv- 
ing great praise, or revealing some of the great- 
est New Testament truths to them; nowhere is 
there a statement of the inferiority of women, 
nor are there lists of do's and don'ts which 
apply to her in particular. Indeed, the har- 
monious balance of the references to the two 
sexes in the Gospels is so permeating that few 
who have grown up in a Christian culture are 
consciously aware of it. 


Today we are troubled in our families and 
churches because we have found no set of rules 
or roles or duties forming the blueprint of the 
ideal woman. Therefore, instead of blindly 
following custom or tradition, it seems best 
for women to do as Mary and sit at Christ's 
feet to hear His instructions for each situa- 
tion as it arises, then attempt to follow in 
the spirit He prizes so much. Fortunately, 
we do find guidelines in the Scripture, but 
God may also have some surprises. 


Submitted by Ruth Silver 
Denver, Colorado 
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